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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Spring No. 2.—In Chronic Bright’s Disease—Its 
Disintegrating Power in Stone of the Bladder. 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York: 


“For the past four WATER & the treatment of 
years I have used BUFFALO LITHIA 
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Chronic Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked benefit.” 


Four Ounces of Calculi Discharged Under the Action of This Water. 


Dr. G. Halstead Boyland, of the Faculty of Paris and University of Leipsic, 


formerly Resident Physician at the Springs, etc.: 

“The case of Mr. C., which came under my observation as Resident Physician at the 
Springs during the season of 1894 is a Solvent for 
affords undoubted evidence that 7 Urinary De- 
posit, commonly known as Stone in the Bladder. e€ was operated upon for Stone, the 
operation affording but partial and temporary relief. A year afterwards he visited the 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, at the time passing small quantities of Urinary Deposit, of the 
Triple Phosphate of Ammonia and Magnesia Variety, and his sufferings such as 
required that he should be kept constantly under the influence of opiates. In some eight 
weeks the solvent properties of the Water were evident in the diminished consistency 
of the deposit, the increased quantity discharged, and by its change from Concrete 
Lumps to fine Sand, which he discharged to the amount of Four Ounces. After atime, 
however, the quantity gradually diminished, and finally ceased, and he left the Springs 
with the deposit dissolved and washed out of the system, and the Diathesis fons et 
origi morbi altered. There had been a disappearance of the attending distressing symp- 
toms, and great improvement in his general condition.” 

This Water is forsale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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THE 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Toronto, Minneapolis and Los Angeles. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1430 8 St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
855 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il, 


THE ONLY REMAINING 


TALES OF THE LIVING AGE. 


44 pages. 


Deborah’s Diary, 
Heirs of Gauntry, 43“ 
Also a few copies of 
The Victory of the North in The 
United States, By Count DEMon- 


TALEMBERT. 


Either of the above sent, postpaid, for 8 cents 


each. 
LITTELL & CO., 


25 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
120 1-2 S Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Correspondence with employers is invited. 
Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA: 


All you have guessed about life insurance may be wrong. If you wish 
to know the truth, send for ‘‘ How and Why,”’ issued by the Penn Mutual 
Life, 921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. We pay postage. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of policy, prompt setti mt of death Ul » ©@ dealing with 
policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in everything which con- 
tributes to the security and cheapness of Life Insurance, this Company is 
unexcelled, 





P. O, Box 5206. BOSTON. 
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MARY VANCE. 


WHEN I was young and had the skill 
To take the tune of Cupid’s making, 
And teach my sweetheart from the hill 
A pretty trick for dear escaping ; 
When by the constant lavender, 
Or gipsy rose she stayed to parley, 
Oh, cheerily went my feet to her 
Along the road to Varley. 


Ah, Mary Vance, when you with me 
Were keeping stariit company, 

The mile of bliss, 

The laugh and kiss, 
From Shepperton to Varley ! 


Not warm enough my lips to keep 
The lips of Death from cold caresses. 
Oh, weary head, to never sleep 
Upon her heart, amid her tresses ! 
No more to watch the foam of light 
Run lipping over seas of barley, 
For Death the harvester by night 
Went down the road to Varley. 


Ah, Mary Vance, when you with me 
Were keeping starlit company, 

The mile of sweet 

Between the wheat, 
From Shepperton to Varley. 





CAST OUT. 
— patriae quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit? 
(Hor. II., xvi., 20.) 
O BITTER heart ! 
walking through earth’s dry places wii 
rest, 
and finding none : still yearning to be blest, 
yet blessing none: ill-host, unwelcome 
guest, 
thy graceless daily part ! 


Better to break 

on some forsaken and forgotten shore, 
like that whereto A2gean surges bore 
poor Danae, outcast in the days of yore 
for her heart’s darling’s sake, 


than faint in vain, 

with hungering for wife, and babe, and 
home ; 

with craving for old love that cannot 
come — 

for thou hast spent and scattered .it like 
foam — 

into thy life again. 





Mary Vance, ete, 


Better to die 

ere worse befall, and, passing to the goal — 
if goal there be for such deserted soul — 
trust them to wipe thy record from the roll 
of their sweet charity ! 


than linger here, 
exile self-sentenced ; wretch without ap- 


peal, 
cut off from pity by a door of steel 
of thine own forging! Better die than feel 
thou canst not claim a tear ! 
Speaker. J. W. DE Lys. 


REST. 


WE are so tired, my heart and I, 

, Of all things here beneath the sky 
One only thing would please us best — 
Endless, unfathomable rest. 


We are so tired ; we ask no more 
Than just to slip out by life’s door ; 
And leave behind the noisy rout 
And everlasting turn about. 


Once it seemed well to run on too 
With her importunate, fevered crew, 
And snatch amid the frantic strife 
Some morsel from the board of life. 


But we are tired. At Life’s crude hands 
We ask no gift she understands ; 
But kneel to him she hates to crave 
The absolution of the grave. 
MATHILDE BLIND. 


SINCE first my little one lay on my breast, 
I never needed such a second good, 
Nor felt a void left in my motherhood 
She filled not always to the utterest. 
The summer linnet by glad yearnings 
pressed, 
Builds room enough to house a callow 
brood : 
I prayed not for another child~nor 
could ; 
My solitary bird had my heart’s nest. 


But she is cause that any baby thing 
If it but smile is one of mine in truth 
And every child becomes my natural 
joy : 
And, if my heart gives all youth fostering, 
Her sister, brother, seems the girl or 
boy : 
My darling makes me mother to their 
youth. 
AvuGusTA WEBSTER. 




















The Problems of the Far. East. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST.* 

Marco Poto is nowadays left no- 
where by every globe-trotter who, with 
a few months and a couple of hundred 
pounds to spare, takes a ticket “from 
London to London” round our steam- 
spanned planet. The vague and won- 
derful “‘ Cipango,”’ vainly steered for 
by Columbus and Cabot, has become 
vulgarized by glib descriptions. As 
likely as not the first man in a club has 
sailed through the Inland Sea, has 
stared at the sun-descended mikado, 
and brought sham curios from the ere- 
while capital of the tycoon. He, no 
doubt, called in besides ata couple of 
seaports of the Middle Kingdom, and 
thus gathered contrasted impressions 
of the two countries, easily anticipated 
beforehand. With Japan he was de- 
lighted and amused. He found him- 
self in a land of flowers and smiles and 
neatly picturesque landscapes. The 
newest things out, in the line of ‘* Cau- 
casian’’ progress, surrounded him. 
Everything was strictly up to date. 
Telegraph-boys on bicycles raced past 
the mostly demolished city fortresses 
of the daimios ; English-speaking po- 
licemen, in immaculate white uni- 
forms, stood. at every street corner ; 
a ‘scale-mailed”.. Armstrong cruiser 
probably rode at anchor in Tokio Bay ; 
newspaper-vendors emulously hawked 
their daily wares. Nay, if the visitor 
was a poet, a baronet, or a journalist, 
he had to undergo, on. behalf of the 
native press, an interview with ‘a 
dapper little gentleman, in appearance 
about nineteen, dressed in faultless for- 
eign fashion — tennis shoes, flannel 
trousers, white waistcoat, blue coat, 
flowing necktie, spectacles, and pith 
helmet —speaking English with the 
accuracy and impressiveness of a copy- 


11, Problems of the Far East. Japan— Korea 
—China, By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 
London : 1894. 

2. The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 
Henry Norman, London : 1895. 

3. Society in China. By Robert K. Douglas. 
London : 1894, 

4. On Short Leave to Japan. By Captain G. J. 
Younghusband, London : 1894. 

5. The Real Chinaman, By Chester Hoicombe. 
London : 1895. 


By 
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book,’’ and asking questions “‘ with the 
directness of a census-taker.”’ 2 

The. transition from Japan to China 
is regarded by most travellers —to use 
Mr. Curzon’s words —‘‘as one from 
sweetness to squalor, from beauty. to 
ugliness, from civilization to barbar- 
ism, from warmth of welcome to cheer- 
less repulsion.””» They are no long 
favored guests, but ‘*‘ foreign devils ;”’ 
they are followed by lowering glances, 
if not met with open insults ; they are 
smothered with dust or plunged in 
reeking mud, deafened by dissonant 
sounds, and disgusted by loathsome 
sights. Garbage and vermin on sale as 
food tempt Celestial appetites ; ‘cat 
and dog’ restaurants invite custom 
within rifle-range of the stately Bund 
of Shanghai; while dead rats occupy 
an honored place in poulterers’ shops. 
The attendant odors are best left to the 
imagination. They are strong enough, 
it has been suggested, to kill the very 
microbes, and so mitigate the ravages 
of epidemics! They belong to the 
mysteries of the East. Even in spick- 
and-span Tokio and Yokohama, Euro- 
pean olfactories learn to “ suffer and 
be still.” For to all Oriental cleanli- 
ness there is a dessous des cartes. 
Japanese dwellings, fresh and spotless 
in what meets the eye, are too often 
whited sepulchres. 

Our annual literary harvest includes, 
as a matter of course, a crop, by no 
means inconsiderable, of books relat- 
ing to these parts of the world. Most 
are of an ephemeral character, and we 
have named as one of the best speci- 
mens of this class Captain Younghus- 
band’s **On Short Leave to Japan.” 
Its pages brim over with good-humor 
and high spirits; there are not too 
many of them, and they convey, in an 
unpretending manner, some authentic 
and important information about. mili- 
tary matters. 

The first three works of which the 
titles form the heading of this article 
belong to a different category. Each 
of them forms a permanent contribu- 
tion to knowledge; each is the out- 


2 Norman, The Real Japan, p. 38, 
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come, not of personal experience alone; 
but of personal experience fructified 
by.diligent inquiry and serious thought. 
Their publication within a short inter- 
val is, at the present juncture, a par- 
ticularly fortunate circumstance, of 
which we gladly avail ourselves to at- 
tempt an estimate of the actual situa- 
tion in the Far East. 

The sudden apparition of Young 
Japan ‘all furnished, all in arms,’’ and 
her striking deeds of prowess, have set 
Europe agape. Few gave the Japan- 
ese.credit for more than a doll’s-house 
civilization. They seemed to the West- 
ern public like vivacious children, clap- 
ping their hands delightedly at having 
secured real furniture. for miniature 
apartments where nobody lived, and 
real pots and saucepans for miniature 
kitchens where nothing was cooked. 
Their marvellous facility in appropria- 
tion naturally won applause, since 
‘‘imitation is the sincerest flattery.’ 
But it was a patronizing applause, the 
kind of aptitude involved not being 
suggestive, on the face of it, of under- 
lying strength, We have learned 
within the last few months to think 
differently. . Japan has emphatically 
vindicated her right to be treated as a 
power of no mean order. She has, in 
Mr. Norman’s words, “ at length come 
into her inheritance. The, ‘child of 
the, world’s old age’ has proved to be 
its most remarkable offspring.’’ 

An offspring owing its existence toa 
Minerva birth —a product of thought 
rather than of growth, modern Japan 
is a standing protest against ‘‘ evolu- 
tionary’ laws. She has been modelled 
in all her parts, and set on foot as a 
going concern, by individual efforts ; 
and so recently that her makers are 
still her rulers. It is to be hoped that 
they may escape the destiny of Frank- 
enstein. But they are not. altogether 
secure from it. For the clay shaped 
by them has life in it —life so ener- 
getic that it may prove explosive. And 
the Japanese Demos has “ the passions 
of its kind.’ 

The present inhabitants of the archi- 
pelago are not aboriginal there. They 
came, a nation of rude warriors, in 
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ships from the south, exterminated a 
more primitive race, and gradually took 
full possession of their island abodes. 
Their first arrival may be referred to 
about 600 B.c., when the symmetrical 
cone of Fuji-yama had not yet, if tradi- 
tion is to be believed, been thrown up 
to form the most distinctive feature of 
Japanese scenery. The military or- 
ganization which had made them irre- 
sistible hardened, as their conquests 
became assured, into an unmitigated 
feudal system. ‘Home Rule all 
round’? was enjoyed with a _ ven- 
geance. Each of the great vassals, or 
daimios, exercised sovereign rights 
within his province, and levied war at 
his discretion outside it. He was also 
head of a clan, and thus claimed by a 
double title the allegiance of retainers 
nominally, at least, of the same lineage 
as himself. A shadowy supremacy. be- 
longed to the mikado,! a personage of 
solar origin, who led a life of mystic 
seclusion in the sacred city of Kioto. 
But he was no more emperor of Japan 
than Dagobert was king of France. 
His edicts were, most likely, at no time 
promulgated from shore to shore of so 
much as one of the three thousand 
islands owning his ineffectual sway. 
And his original authority, such as it 
was, slid away from him in the course 
of centuries to a lieutenant called the 
shogun, or tycoon. The office became 
hereditary in the thirteenth century, 
and was grasped in 1603 by the strong 
hand of Ieyesu, the first of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty. By him was initiated 
the appalling persecution by which the 
flourishing Christian Church founded 
by St. Francis Xavier was extirpated, 
the peasantry being simultaneously re- 
duced to a state of quasi-serfdom. He 
brought the daimios under subjection, 
abrogated the right of private war, and 
established a peace which remained 
unbroken for two and a half centuries. 
An unexampled state of society sub- 
sisted during that time. Foreigners 
were expelled in 1624; commerce 
almost ceased ; Japan closed its gates 
and lived on its own resources. The 


1 A title equivalent in meaning to the Sublime 
Porte. It has now fallen into desuetude. 
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land was divided between the sho- 
gun and two hundred and sixty-five 
daimios, of whom eighteen were for- 
midable potentates. They enjoyed 
large revenues, and maintained at their 
courts bodies of hereditary clansmen 
at their entire devotion. These samu- 
rai, amounting to one-tenth of the 
entire population, constituted an aris- 
tocratic caste privileged to commit the 
happy despatch in emergencies, and to 
carry two swords. Presumably, then, 
they were ambidextrous, like the son 
of Pelegon, who hurled a pair of inef- 
fectual spears against Achilles on the 
banks of Scamander. One of M. de 
Hérédia’s finely wrought sonnets gives 
a vivid picture of an old Japanese gen- 
tleman-at-arms. The following trans- 
lation has been placed at the disposal 
of the writer of the present article : — 


THE TWO-SWORD MAN. 

With fingers o’er the strings that lightly 
glance, 

Through bamboo-lattices of fabric slight, 

She sees approach o’er sandy levels white 

The conqueror of her dreams of. love’s ro- 
mance, 

Two-sworded, fan upraised, doth he ad- 
vance. 

Red girdle, scarlet acorn, take the light 

Thwart the dark mail ; and on his shoulder, 
bright, 

Hizen’s or Tokungawa’s cognizance. 

This warrior, brave with swords and plates 


ashine, 

Seems in his bronze, his silk and lacquer 
fine, 

Some great crustacean mailed in black and 
red. 

He sees her. Smiling ’neath his visor’s 
mask, 

He makes the sunlight flash, with quick- 
ened tread, 

From gold antenne quivering on his 
casque. 


It is curious to reflect that a species 
which has only become extinct within 
the last twenty years should already 
appear antediluvian. The samurai be- 
longed to au order of things not only 
dead and buried, but well-nigh for- 
gotten. The Japanese have no anti- 
quarian attachments, and next to no 
historical memories. They take no 
pleasure in harping on.the ‘* mouldered 
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strings’’ of the past. They look be- 
fore, not after. Since the rapid “‘ spin ”’ 
of the last couple of decades *‘ down 
the ringing grooves of change,’’ they 
are less disposed than ever to halt-and 
survey what has been left behind. 

Art flourished at the courts and 
through the patronage of the daimios. 
The princes aud popes of the house of 
Medici scarcely outdid them in liberal 
appreciation of genius. Philosophy, 
too, although a mere barren outgrowth 
of Confucianism, was cultivated ; and 
histories of a subversive tendency were 
written. The entire literary movement 
of Japan throughout the eighteenth 
century was, in fact, like that of 
France, towards revolution. Impa- 
tience with existing arrangements thus 
crept in ; discontents became rife ; and 
the country grew to be full of restless 
spirits on the watch for opportunities 
of innovation. 

These were afforded by insistent for- 
eigners. Commodore Perry, of the 
United States navy, hewed the first 
gap in the isolating briar-fence in 1854 ; 
and the trading concessions extorted 
by him could not be denied to the 
English, Russians, and Dutch. Then, 
four years later, the tycoon (as the sho- 
gun was now entitled) signed formal 
treaties with the powers. He could do 
no less ; yet the act sealed the doom of 
the old social fabric. Widespread agi- 
tation sect in. The daimios procured 
warships, introduced European artil- 
lery, armed forts, unfurled a national 
flag showing on a white ground the 
red ball of the rising sun. Their prep- 
arations being at length complete, 
they took the field, dismissed the van- 
quished tycoon, seized in 1868 the in- 
violable person of the mikado, installed 
him at Yedo (renamed Tokio), and 
converted his titular into a de facto 
sovereignty. 

An extraordinary event then took 
place. Feudalism committed ‘“ happy 
despatch.’’ With virtual unanimity, 
the daimios surrendered their fiefs to 
the suzerain they had just enthroned, 
accepting instead ten per cent. ‘of their 
former revenues. They did not, how- 
ever, relinquish power. The foremost 
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clansmen! became ministers of the 
crown, and carried out unflinchingly 
their plan of reorganization. They 
were singularly able and enlightened 
men, imbued with European ideas, and 
they accomplished in a few years, 
swiftly and silently, by the sheer force 
of individual initiative, what in other 
countries has come about through the 
irresistible, subterranean power of slow 
social upheavals. The cultivators of 
the soil became its owners, subject 
only to a land-tax of. three per cent. ; 
the clans ceased to exist, and, with 
them, the system of local self-govern- 
ment instituted and worked by them ; 
unimpeachable financial arrangements 
replaced monetary chaos ; Shintoism, 
the antique form of native worship, 
overshadowed during fourteen centu- 
ries by the popularity of Buddhism, 
was erected into the official religion ; 
finally, the proud samurai were de- 
graded to impotence and poverty by the 
deprivation of their cherished sabres 
and the commutation of their pensions. 
This last measure filled the cup ; upon 
its adoption, in 1876, ensued the ter- 
rible Satsuma Rebellion—the death- 
struggle of Old Japan. It was led by 
the great Marshal Saigo, who, having 
ardently promoted the Restoration, 
revolted nevertheless from its inev- 
itable consequences. He was slain, 
with a band of devoted followers, on 
Citadel Hill, near Kagoshima, and the 
reactionary impulse perished in his 
company. As a popular hero he has 
been assigned a residence in Mars ; and 
when that planet is in the ascendant, a 
phantom “in his fair and warlike 
form ’’ may be seen to traverse “ with 
marshal stalk” the scene of his tragic 
ending. 

All the elements of its early culture 
came to Japan from China. The 
stream of communication set in pre- 
historically, and brought tea, silk, cot- 
ton, rice, and hemp. Buddhism was 
transmitted through Corea in the sixth 
century A.D. and quickly came to terms 


1 The daimios, themselves usually nonentities, 
delegated their powers to the strongest-headed of 
their relatives or retainers. The latter shoguns 
were in the same plight, 
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with Shintoism. Arts, letters, inven- 
tions, the drama, a system of medicine, 
the current stock of folk-lore, accom- 
panied its ingress. Japanese sages fed 
their thoughts with a kind of Confucian 
scholasticism which they neither de- 
veloped nor improved. Japanese pot- 
ters, on the other hand, far surpassed 
their masters, and wrought the unlovely 
designs imparted to them into forms of 
grace and beauty. 

But with the events of 1868 the 
‘*cycle of Cathay ’’ came at last to an 
end, and the time seemed propitious 
for trying ‘fifty years of Europe.’’ 
Japan’s ‘“‘*men of light and leading” 
turned their eyes to the Far West ; 
they travelled, studied, inquired ; im- 
ported models and teachers; and set 
themselves, fired with a new enthu- 
siasm for progress, to abolish Oriental- 
ism, and place their country, for good 
or ill, in ‘‘ the foremost files of time.”’ 
Its regeneration proceeded at a head- 
long pace. In the twinkling of an eye, 
so to speak, institutions of an ultra- 
medizeval type were completely mod- 
ernized. An aristocracy transformed 
itself spontaneously into a bureaucracy 
—a bureaucracy heedless of red tape, 
and animated by the “ right-ahead, 
full-speed”’? temper. Few such polit- 
ical reformers as its members are 
known to history. With astonishing 
intuition, they grasped in its integrity 
the idea of a State on the European 
plan, and created it out of the most 
unpromising materials. Immemorial 
habits and inclinations were discarded 
at the word of command ; local inde- 
pendence lost its charm ; a centralized 
organization spread its meshes over 
the archipelago. 

The old order has vanished like a 
dissolving view. In the museum at 
Tokio, however, some relics of it are 
still to be seen—among others, the 
‘trampling boards,’ graven with 
scenes from the Passion, upon which 
suspected Christians were obliged to 
tread as a sign of recantation. Thou- 
sands perished in frightful tortures 
rather than comply ; but it is said that 
the Dutch had no objection to the cere- 
mony. The same repository contains 
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the bullock-cart in which the mikado, 
closely curtained off from profane 
scrutiny, used to be drawn in state 
through the narrow streets of Kioto. 
Its former inmate now commonly 
drives in a landau, clad in a French 
uniform, from the palace at Tokio to 
the parade-ground, and is distinguished 
from Western emperors only by his 
trust in appeals to the spirits of his an- 
cestors as a means of terminating par- 
liamentary crises. Yet the individual 
who has bridged the huge gap between 
the bullock-cart and the landau is only 
forty-two. He enjoys private battues, 
reviews his troops, and attends races ; 
the empress visits the hospitals ; and 
both together hold receptions in the 
imperial grounds when the cherry- 
trees are white with spring bloom. 
Their prestige no longer depends upon 
seclusion. All the ministers, too, give 
French dinners, followed by French 
plays; at their garden-parties, bands 
discourse airs from the newest Euro- 
pean operas, and the ladies, so bewitch- 
ing in their native kimonos, look plain 
and vulgar in costumes from Paris. 
Japanese young men of fashion, more- 
over, are sportsmen and equestrians, 
although by no means “ to the manner 
born ;”’ polo is not neglected ; and in 
winter wild-duck hunts are celebrated 
in the grand parks once attached to 
the strongholds of the daimios. For 
in Tokio, which affords about half the 
area of London for the accommodation 
of one-quarter as many inhabitants, 
there is room to spare for sylvan scen- 
ery. Its aspect has been strangely 
modified. 


Tramcars clatter along the streets [Mr. 
Curzon relates] gas flames in some of the 
principal highways, and the electric light is 
uniformly employed in the public build- 
ings, in many of the residences of ministers 
and nobles, in the tea-houses which figure 
so largely in the holiday life of the Jap- 
anese gentleman, and in quite a number of 
stores, and even small shops. Telephones 
and telegraphs stretch a web of wires over- 
head. The long, picturesque lines of 
yashikis, or fortified city residences of the 
feudal lords and their sworded retainers, 
that covered so great an area within the 
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moats, have almost all disappeared, and 
have been replaced by public offices of 
showy European architecture and imposing 
dimensions. An immense pile of scaffold- 
ing, surrounding a space much larger than 
the Law Courts in the Strand in London, 
conceals what will presently be known as 
the new Ministry and Courts of Justice, 
where will be dispensed a jurisprudence 
that has been borrowed, with a truly Jap- 
anese eclecticism, from the codes of half 
the nations of Europe. The. perpetual 
bugle-note and the sight of neat figures in 
white cotton uniforms and black boots are 
indicative of a national army whose mo- 
bilized strength in time of peace is fifty 
thousand, and whose discipline, physique, 
and weapons are the admiration of Euro- 
pean critics. Out in Tokio Bay the smart 
white hulls of gunboats lying at anchor 
represent a navy whose creation has 
forcibly stirred the national ardor, and 
which is destined in the future to be no 
mean factor in the politics of the Pacific. 
Finally, after a twenty years’ travail, Japan 
has given birth to a Parliamentary Con- 
stitution ; and an unpretentious but roomy 
structure built of wood, like its predecessor, 
which was burnt down in 1891, and with 
no trace of native art or architecture about 
it, accommodates the nominees of royalty 
or the representatives of the people who, in 
the two Chambers created by the Constitu- 
tion of February, 1889, and respectively 
entitled the House of Peers and the House 
of Representatives, constitute the Imperial 
Diet of Japan, and are swiftly introducing 
her people to the amenities of parliamen- 
tary existence — obstruction within the 
Chamber, platform oratory out of doors — 
to the phenomena of Radical and Progres- 
sive parties, and to the time-honored 
palestra of begging and refusing supplies. 


The short history of representative 
institutions in Japan is already marked 
by ominous features. The first elec- 
tions took place in 1890. They ‘‘ passed 
off as if the Japanese had been electing 
M.P.’s since the days when the em- 
peror’s ancestors laid the foundations 
of the earth.’”’? Corrupt influences 
were, indeed, brought to bear, and one 
successful candidate fell a victim to an 
assassin’s knife. But things have since 
grown steadily worse. The ensuing 
four years gave time for six sessions 


1 Norman, The Real Japan, p. 351. 
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of the Diet, each more turbulent than 
the last, and for three general elections, 
testifying to the continually growing 
influence of professional rowdyism. 
Twice during the early part of 1894, 
the Lower House was dissolved, and 
the electors recorded their votes amid 
scenes of violence—sometimes of 
bloodshed — with no result, except 
that of aggravating the parliamentary 
situation. It was relieved only by the 
outbreak of foreign war. 

Government by party, with all its 
attendant evils, would be preferable to 
the state of affairs in Japan. The 
Lower House at Tokio includes very 
few responsible politicians ; it is di- 
vided into a multitude of jarring sec- 
tions, uniting in the ordinary course of 
affairs only for the purposes of faction. 
Their one common aim seems to be 
that of rendering the government of 
the country impossible. Ministers are 
ineligible for election to it. They have 
seats but no votes. Powerless to guide 
procedure or influence debate, they are 
expected to attend merely to answer 
questions or defend their respective 
departments. They are responsible to 
the emperor alone, and are, accord- 
ingly, inaccessible to votes of censure. 
Indeed, no Cabinet could maintain itself 
for a week if placed at the mercy of an 
assembly more disorderly than a pack 
of hounds without a whipper-in. 

The actual premier, Count Ito, 
author of the Constitution which 
looked so well on paper and works so 
uneasily in practice, is one of those 
most deeply concerned in the sudden 
uprising of his country. His career 
began, in the dim feudal period, with 
a clandestine trip to England. Accom- 
panied by his early friend and present 
colleague, Count Inouye, he was smug- 
gled in disguise on board an English 
ship, and studied among ourselves that 
trick of progress caught by Western 
barbarians, but so far unknown in the 
venerable East. The two have since 
played conspicuous parts in shaping 
Japanese destinies. Like the whole 
official retinue of their native land, 
they belong to the old aristocracy, a 
class non-existent elsewhere in Asia, 
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To the qualities of its members Japan 
owes its high status. Their disinter- 
ested labors renovated the nation. 
They have shown in the course of 
them extraordinary sagacity and enter- 
prise, combined with moderation and 
self-control, brilliant versatility, and 
organizing powers of no common order. 
Japan is ruled by an oligarchy “ of all 
the talents.”” The clans of Satsuma, 
Choshiu, and Tosa still lead the van. 
But their position at the head of affairs 
is unstable. Their fall is the work 
aimed at by the forces now in activity, 
and its prospect darkens the outlook. 
Japan, we have seen, had the unique 
possession of a real aristocracy, other- 
wise unknown in the East, and we 
believe that this aristocratic element, 
now transformed, was the source of the 
strength of this amazing revolution, 
which no democracy could have accom- 
plished. 

The victors in the struggle against 
feudalism have, under ‘‘a Western ex- 
terior” (we again quote from Mr. 
Curzon’s able work), 


clung tightly to the traditional methods, 
and have retained an almost unchallenged 
supremacy, alike in the formation of Cabi- 
nets and in the distribution of patronage. 
In the old days, no doubt, this was due to 
the importance of powerful princes or 
nobles, backed by formidable aggregations 
of armed men. It is now the triumph, not 
of territorial influence, but of a civil and 
military hierarchy largely organized upon 
the privilege of birth. The army, and still 
more the navy, which in the background 
play a very important part in the politics 
of modern Japan, and which are the real 
mainstay of the government against the 
subversive tendencies of Parliamentary 
majorities or demagogic Radicalism, are 
principally officered by men belonging to 
the chief clans. The present Cabinet is 
mainly recruited from the same sources, 
and the cry of the Opposition is to a large 
extent well founded—that to be a clans- 
man is to possess the key to the doors of 
official promotion. 

In reality the conflict is only a Japanese 
version of the familiar duel between a 
powerful and disciplined oligarchy and an 
ambitious, but as yet imperfectly organ- 
ized, democracy. It is essentially the same 
historical phenomenon that was presented 
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by the contest of the Gracechi with the 
Senate in the expiring century of the Ro- 
man Republic, and that was reproduced in 
our Own country in the popular. struggle 


against what is commonly called Whig: 


ascendency in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century. The Cabinet of Count Ito is, 
in English political terminology, a Whig 
Cabinet, composed of members of the great 
Whig families — the Cavendishes and Rus- 
sells of modern Japan —and sustained by 
the patronage which the Japanese equiv- 
alents to rotten boroughs afford. The 
system possesses that desperate tenacity 
which is the result of inherited ability and 
conscious worth. It has the authority 
which prescription and possession unite to 
confer, and it is undoubtedly in conformity 
with the history and most cherished tradi- 
tions of the people. A long time may yet 
elapse before it disappears ; but ultimately, 
in face of an opposition which complains, 
with some truth, that it is being deluded 
by the mere semblance of liberty and out- 
ward form of change, it seems destined to 
perish, as did the influence of the Whig 
oligarchy in England. 

It remains to be seen how much will 
perish along with it. English institu- 
tions are rooted in the centuries ; those 
of Japan are transplanted, and not too 
hardy. growths. They cannot be ex- 
pected to survive any rude shocks. 
The accession to power, for instance, of 
rash and ignorant demagogues should 
infallibly lead to their overthrow. 
The Constitution of 1889 is, in any 
case, doomed. After five years’ actual 
trial, it has come to appear hopelessly 
old-fashioned, and will probably before 
long be thrown away with no more 
ceremony than if it were an old coat. 
A formidable agitation for the repeal 
of some of its most important pro- 
visions was only temporarily checked 
by the warlike passion which last 
autumn absorbed every other. 

“Journalism in Japan,” Mr. Nor- 
man remarks, ‘‘ has come with a rush.”’ 
The seventeen daily papers published 
at Tokio have a combined circulation of 
some four millions, and the “ fourth 
estate’? is represented altogether by 
nearly eight hundred periodicals of 
various kinds and complexions. The 
information supplied by them is, often 
enough, founded rather on fancy than 
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on fact; yet they serve their turn. 
There are also English and American 
organs ; above all, there is the Japan 
Daily Mail, raised by its present editor 
and proprietor, Captain Brinkley, to be 
a power in the State. His start in life 
gave no hint of such an upshot. He 
reached Yokohama in 1867, in com- 
mand of the British artillery stationed 
there ; became, in 1869, instructor in 
strategy to the troops of the Prince of 
Echizen, a great daimio ; then entered 
the service of the mikado, first as head 
of the new Marine School, later as 
professor of mathematics in the En- 
gineering College. According to the 
customary Oriental mode of dealing 
with foreigners, however, he was 
turned adrift when he ceased to be 
indispensable, and, purchasing the 
Mail in 1881, he started on a journal- 
istic career, with what success every- 
body knows. 

The Japanese press laws are very 
stringent. Incarceration for months 
at a time is*an ordinary penalty for 
publishing an article disapproved of by 
the censors. Most papers, in fact, 
keep on their staff a ‘“‘ prison editor,”’ 
whose only function is to go to gaol 
when required. It should be added 
that Japanese gaols are model places of 
retirement for those out of sorts with 
society. Nor can it be said, as it is too 
truly in China, that the wrong people 
get into them. Justice is fairly ad- 
ministered, punishments are of a hu- 
mane type, the judges are irremovable 
and, apparently, incorrupt. Trials are 
conducted on the French method ; the 
newly adopted codes are essentially 
French, while police espionage is of 
Russian efficacy. The distribution of 
foreign languages in Japan serves as a 
sort of index to the sources from which 
particular loans have been derived. 
Thus, French is the legal and military 
tongue ; German is spoken almost ex- 
clusively in the university and hospi- 
tals ; English is heard in the navy, in 
the public offices, in the streets and 
shops, and is taught in all save the ele- 
mentary schools. It is, in fact, a sort 
of Western mother tongue to the sub- 
jects of the mikado. Captain Young- 
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husband, surprised to hear “‘ Ye Banks 
and Braes” resounding across the wa- 
ters of Lake Hakoni, found on inquiry 
that the familiar strains proceeded 
from a boatful of Japanese soldiers out 
for a holiday. 

*“‘Je prends mon bien partout ot 
je le trouve,” young Japan might say 
with Molitre. In 1872 the emperor an- 
nounced his desire that there should 
thenceforward exist within his realm 
‘* not a village with an ignorant family, 
nor a family with an ignorant mem- 
ber.”? For the realization of this ideal 
a heterogeneous scheme of universal 
education was devised. It comprises 
the universally familiar Kindergarten, 
Board schools on the English model, 
American high schools, French normal 
schools, and a German university. The 
results of its working are striking, 
although not altogether admirable. 
Two million pupils attend the classes ; 
illiteracy has become rare, ‘‘ advanced 
thinkers”? abound. Mill and Herbert 
Spencer have ousted Chinese scholas- 
ticism, and their tenets are accepted 
with far less qualification than in 
Europe. The ‘‘ classes’? have, indeed, 
settled down into virtual atheism ; the 
‘*masses”’? tend to become more and 
more indifferent to the amalgam of 
Shintoism and Buddhism offered for 
their acceptance. Their interest is 
arrested by the novelty of material 
progress, and the religious life of the 
country is concentrated among close 
upon one hundred thousand Christians 
of all denominations. By the hot- 
headed Nationalist party, however, 
Christianity is regarded with aversion, 
as being ‘‘anti-Japanese,’”? and the 
seeds of former intolerance, kept alive 
by the native press, are ready, under 
easily imaginable circumstances, to 
spring up and bear again the old bitter 
fruit. 

Japanese education is secular and 
compulsory, though not gratuitous. Its 
most marked result has been the de- 
velopment of a dangerous class of idle 
graduates, too learned to dig, too un- 
settled to trade, and hence always 
at hand for inflammatory purposes. 
They have inherited the recklessness, 
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without the chivalry, of the ronins, 
or masterless men, who figure in Mr. 
Mitford’s ** Tales of Old Japan.” Pa- 
triotic to the point of fury, puffed 
up with national vanity, they are un- 
compromising in their detestation of 
foreigners, the expulsion of whom, re- 
gardless of consequences, would meet 
their hearty approval. The time has, 
in their opinion, come for pulling down 
the scaffolding by the aid of which a 
still insecure edifice of civilization was 
reared. ‘‘ Japan for the Japanese”’ is 
their watchword, and they have, unfor- 
tunately, power on critical occasions to 
raise whirlwinds of popular passion. 
They stop at nothing that may enforce 
a defective argument; dynamite and 
cold steel come equally handy; and 
the mutilated figure of Count Okuma, 
struck by a bomb in revenge for pre- 
sumed concessions in the matter of 
treaty revision, bears living witness to 
the atrocious effects of their resent- 
ment. 

The ridiculous excitement raised at 
Tokio in 1893 by a judicial decision at 
Shanghai respecting a collision between 
a British and a Japanese ship gave 
vent more harmlessly to volcanic na- 
tionalism ; and another of its manifes- 
tations, Mr. Curzon tells us, 


is the boycotting of foreign manufactures, 
even when the corresponding native articles 
are of greatly inferior quality. In 1892 [he 
continues] an attempt was actually made 
upon the life of a well-known native mer- 
chant, because he had advocated the use of 
foreign pipes for the Tokio waterworks. 
Perhaps the most innocent form is the con- 
tinuous dismissal of foreigners from posts 
in the public service, or in the employ of 
business firms, their places being filled by 
Japanese specially educated, though not 
uniformly fitted, for the purpose. A col- 
lateral illustration of the same thoughtless, 
and sometimes foolish, patriotism, is the 
passionate excitement displayed by the 
Japanese at any assertion, however extrav- 
agant or ridiculous, of the national spirit. 
In this respect they may be termed the 
Frenchmen of the Far East. The military 
parade which Japan, taking advantage of 
the recent disorder in Corea, is making in 
that country as these pages go to press, 
and which threatens to involve her in seri- 
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ous dispute, if not in actual conflict, with 
China, is a later outcome of the same im- 
petuous Chauvinism. 

The ‘military -parade’’ was, how- 
ever, no casual outburst, but the result 
of long forecast and preparation. Jap- 
anese statesmen had been for many 
years aware of the looming of a Chi- 
nese question ; they anticipated, as an 
inevitable incident in the national de- 
velopment, a struggle with the Celes- 
tial Empire over the semi-animate body 
of Corea. It was, no doubt, precipi- 
tated by the parliamentary deadlock. 
An aggressive policy abroad offered the 
most obvious means of escape from 
oppressive entanglements at home. 
Besides, things were ready “to the last 
button on a gaiter.”’ It is curious that 
none of the diplomatic agents or trav- 
ellers, on the spot, were cognizant of 
these vast preparations for a campaign 
which took the world by surprise ; yet 
they must have been long in progress. 

The Japanese army is raised by con- 
scription. Its strength in time of 
peace is fifty-six thousand men; but 
two hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand can be summoned to the standards 
in emergencies. Colonel E. G. Barrow 
was ‘fairly astonished ’’ in 1893 * by 
the marvellous picture which military 
Japan presents.”? Captain Younghus- 
band’s laudations are more measured, 
yet not less convincing. The soldiers 
paraded at Tokio reminded him of the 
Goorkhas — the “ little men in green,” 
whose fighting fury Mr. Kipling has so 
graphically described. They are drilled 
and disciplined on the Prussian sys- 
tem, and went through their evolutions 
in first-rate style. They are armed 
with “* Muratta” rifles, sighted up to 
fourteen hundred métres, of Japanese 
invention and manufacture. The ord- 
nance is likewise Japanese, and the 
practice made with it leaves little to be 
desired. Only the cavalry is deficient. 
There is little of it, and that little is 
bad. Japan is, in fact, no better 
suited to equestrianism than Ithaca 
was in the candid opinion of Tele- 
machus. The horses are under-sized 
and ill-made ; they can scarcely walk 
without stumbling. And their riders 
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were evidently not intended by nature 
to sit upon their backs. 

Mr. Norman found Tokio in 1892 
‘almost as full of soldiers as Metz.” 
Of the army he could say nothing, ex- 
cept that it was completely European. 
The copy was as good as the original. 
The War Department was even then in 
a position to put into the field, at the 
shortest notice, fully one hundred thou- 
sand men fit to contend with any West- 
ern force. ‘Yet twenty-five years 
ago,’”? he comments, ‘‘ Japanese sol- 
diers wore. huge grotesque iron masks 
to frighten the enemy, chain and 
lacquer armor to turn his blows, their 
great shoulder-cannon. would have 
been antiquated in England in the 
time of the Armada, and they were led 
by a man with a fan!”’ 

The development of the sister ser- 
vice has been equally rapid. Notwith- 
standing the seafaring instincts of the 
Japanese, they had no navy until after 
the Restoration. Now they are a mari- 
time power not lightly to be reckoned 
with, possessing ironclads, torpedoes, 
dockyards, arsenals ; above all, first- 
class coaling facilities. 


About their navy [we learn from Mr. 
Curzon] the patriotism of the Japanese is 
as éasily aroused as is our own in Great 
Britain ; and although the administration 
of the Naval Department: is the subject of 
acrimonious party conflict, there is no dis- 
agreement upon the broad imperial policy 
of a largely increased naval outlay. When, 
in 1893, the strength of the Japanese navy 
amounted to forty vessels and fifty thou- 
sand tons, and the government laid down 
the standard of national requirement as 
one hundred and twenty thousand tons, 
there were some amoung the extreme Rad- 
ical party who would have preferred to see 
this figure raised to one hundred and fifty 
thousand. It is largely by the offer of the 
alliance of her navy that Japan hopes in 
the future to control the balance of power 
in the Far East. Simultaneously, the 
maritime defences of the country, which 
have been executed under the superintend- 
ence of a distinguished Italian engineer, 
have reached a formidable state of effi- 
ciency. 


At the mouth of the Yalu River, 
September 17, 1894, the newly created 
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fleet gave proof of its quality, and per- 
fected its triumph by compelling the 
surrender of a far stronger Chinese 
squadron at Wei-hai-wei, February 16, 
1895. Through no _ incompetence, 
nevertheless, in its commander. Ad- 
miral Ting was one of the few fighting 
men whom modern China has pro- 
duced. Yet he reached eminence by 
following the usual literary routine. 
His first successes were in the exami- 
nation halls. He had thus *‘ no educa- 
tion whatever as a seaman,’’ and was, 
in fact, according to Mr. Norman, 
“previously a cavalry general, a 
branch of the service in which he 
would be equally unprejudiced by any 
information.’’ Ting is stated by the 
same authority to have been no other 
than the famous ‘Chinese admiral 
who was found one day playing pitch 
and toss, or what corresponds to it in 
China, with the sentry at his door, 
both of them seated on the floor of the 
admiral’s cabin.”? But the story has 
been circulated so widely that the 
identification of its hero may be some- 
what uncertain. 

However this be, poor old Ting be- 
haved at the crisis of his destiny with 
loyalty and courage. While affairs 
were still pending at Wei-hai-wei, the 
Japanese Admiral Ito, his intimate 
friend, sent him a letter, accompanied 
-by cases of champagne and other 
wines, begging him to throw up the 
desperate game and retire in safety to 
Japan. But the presents were re- 
turned without a word of acknowledg- 
ment or reply. Ting would have 
thought himself dishonored by so much 
as saying no to such an _ invitation. 
He wrote to his former comrade only 
when the arrant cowardice of the land 
forces in abandoning the forts without 
disabling their armament had made 
further resistance impossible; and 
then it was to ask the lives of his men. 
For himself he sought only to die with 
due decorum. His request having 
been granted, he retired to the shades, 
in approved Chinese fashion, under the 
safe-conduct of a dose of opium. This 
was his third alternative from deser- 
tion on the one hand, disgrace, and 
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perhaps decapitation, on the other ; 
for suicide forms the habitual means of 
exit from every cul-de-sac in Chinese 
life. Admiral Ito then restored one of 
the captured’ ships to convey his body 
home in state ; and as it steamed with 
drooping banner out of the harbor of 
Wei-hai-wei, every Japanese vessel 
manned its yards, and fired a salute as 
a parting tribute of respect to an honor- 
able foe. 

The collapse of China in the recent 
war was a foregone conclusion, and 
though the Japanese owe much to their 
own prowess, they owe more to the 
absolute stupidity and cowardice of 
their enemy. It is remarkable how 
much less able to defend herself China 
had become since the Anglo-French 
campaign of 1862. Administrative cor- 
ruption has eaten away its vitality. 
Its inhabitants are sunk in supersti- 
tions, some of them merely enslaving 
and inept, others hideous and cruel. 
Incompetence and dishonesty go hand 
in hand in the public service, In the 
face of a confederacy of vested inter- 
ests, no fundamental reforms are likely 
to be either originated or adopted. In- 
deed, the country has almost, if not 
completely, lost the power of accom- 
modation to environment; and that 
loss, by a familiar scientific definition, 
means death. The improvements at- 
tempted from time to time are only 
hollow shams. They are undermined 
while they are being started. In no 
other part of the world is it so true that 
‘* things are not what they seem.”’ 


Every institution, every custom, and 
every idea [Mr. Douglas remarks in the 
work of which the title appears in our 
heading] has its foundation in the distant 
ages, and draws its inspiration from the 
sages of antiquity. Immutability in all 
that is essential is written on the face of 
the empire. 

And again :— 

One of the most remarkable spectacles 
in the world’s history is that of this strange 
empire, which, having been thrown time 
after time into the crucible of political un- 
rest, has always reappeared identical in its 
main features and institutions, and absorb- 
ing, rather than being absorbed by, the 
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foreign elements which have occasionally 
thrown themselves into the body politic. 


One of its leading shams is the coun- 
terfeit European organization of its 
military and naval forces. 


The actual condition of the Chinese 
army and navy cannot [Mr. Norman 
affirms] be understood from any descrip- 
tions in general terms. Let me, therefore, 
give a few scattered facts which came to 
my knowledge. I was once being shown 
by a Chinese naval officer over one of their 
two biggest ironclads, which was on a 
cruise at the time, and therefore pre- 
sumably in a first-class condition. I no- 
ticed a gun carefully protected in a canvas 
cover. As we passed it I asked casually 
what it was. The officer explained, with 
pride, that it was a new quick-firing gun, 
and called a quartermaster to remove the 
covering. The order was obeyed with evi- 
dent reluctance, and when the gun was at 
length exposed it proved to be used by one 
of the watches as a receptacle for their 
**chow,’’ and was filled with chopsticks 
and littered with rice and pickles. Of 
course I promptly looked the other way, 
but it required no knowledge of Chinese to 
interpret the remarks of the officer to the 
quartermaster. No doubt the whole watch 
went through the process of ‘‘ eating bam- 
boo’’ the moment I was off the ship ; but 
the Chinese are incorrigible. 


He adds that “there is nothing inhe- 
rently improbable in the story repeated 
by the correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that a Chinese warship went to 
the Yalu without one of its guns, the 
commander having pawned it, and not 
being able to redeem it in time ;’’ and 
relates this further example of adminis- 
trative methods : — 


Some years ago the Chinese government 
ordered a magnificent set of Hotchkiss 
cartridge-making machinery. In due time 
this arrived, but two mandarins claimed it 
for their respective districts, and, failing to 
agree, each seized such portions of the 
machinery as he could secure, and carried 
them off to his own place. When I was 
there, half the machinery was in one ar- 
senal and half in another several hundred 
miles away. 


Again :— 
The superintendent of one of the largest 
arsenals in China receives an allowance to 
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buy steel ; he buys iron, and pockets the 
difference. It is, therefore, fair to presume 
that the rifle barrels he is turning out are 
made of iron. With my own eyes I saw at 
an important arsenal the machinery for 
making rifle barrels standing idle, while 
hundreds of men in the workshop were 
making them by hand. 


Oue more anecdote : — 


I had a very interesting conversation 
with a foreigner acting as torpedo-instructor 
in the Chinese navy. He told me that 
Chinese officers receive pay for a certain 
number of men, and that they are in the 
habit of making up the total by putting 
all their relations and servants in uniform 
on inspection days, and drawing their pay 
all the rest of the time. When an admiral 
is appointed to a ship, he makes his 
brother-in-law the boatswain and his 
cousin the cook. I asked this torpedo- 
inspector whether his pupils really ac- 
quired any comprehension of the art of 
torpedo warfare. He assured me that a 
considerable porportion of them really did. 
I asked him whether they would actually 
fight. He hesitated, and I added : ‘‘ Would 
they not probably discharge all their tor- 
pedoes at once, and then run away?” “I 
think they would,’”’ he answered. 


At Wei-hai-wei the Chinese shells 
found in the abandoned forts ‘‘ went 
wild’? when the Japanese gunners 
tried to fire them. They were, indeed, 
most innocuous projectiles, being filled 
with a mixture of sawdust and gun- 
powder. We may besure that a goodly 
share of the taels paid for them out 
of the imperial treasury had made its 
way, as. the result of successive 
** squeezes,’’ into the pockets of coral 
or sapphire buttoned mandarins. 

In Mr. Curzon’s forcible words : — 


The institution of which China is most 
proud, viz., a lettered bureaucracy, is the 
source of her greatest weakness. Educated 
upon a system which has not varied for 
ages, stuffed with senseless and impracti- 
eable precepts, discharging the ceremonial 
duties of his office with a mechanical and 
servile accuracy, the victim of incredible 
superstitions and sorceries, but arrogant 
with a pride beyond human conception, 
furnished with an insufficient salary, and 
therefore compelled to peculate and plun- 
der, the Chinese mandarin is China’s worst 
enemy. All private enterprise is killed by . 
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official strangulation ; all public spirit is 
extinguished by official greed. Nor, as it 
is the ambition, and is within the scope of 
everybody, whatever his class, to become 
an official himself, is there any order to 
which we can look for successful protest. 
The entire governing class, itself recruited 
from the mass of the people, is interested 
in the preservation of the status quo. The 
forces ordinarily enlisted on the side of 
change — those of the literati, or student 
class — are more reactionary in China than 
any other, seeing that they already, by 
virtue of their degrees, hold the keys of 
power. Neither can it, be supposed that, 
with a people so obstinate and vain, there 
is ‘the smallest inclination among the lower 
strata of society to move where their leaders 
decline to advance. Both find an equal 
charm in stagnation. 


Touched by the Ithuriel spear of a 
disastrous campaign, China at last 
shows for what she is. The vital 
spark is at a low ebb in the huge bulk 
which lies “floating many a rood”’ on 
the troubled sea of politics.’ It holds 
together rather through the contact of 
its separate parts than by their cohe- 
sion. The nineteen provinces into 
‘which it is divided form no organic 
whole. Each is a virtually indepen- 
dent principality, with its own army 
and navy (provided there be a sea- 
board), its own revenue, its own local 
expenditure. The several governors 
discharge their entire responsibility 
towards the “solitary man at Pekin” 
by transmitting thither the apportioned 
tribute, and keeping their ‘‘ troublous 
realms in awe,” for insubordination 
among the people is, by a not unfair 
presumption, laid to the charge of their 
rulers. 

It will scarcely be disputed that at- 
tempts to rebuild the loose structure of 
the Celestial Empire on the European 
plan are foredoomed to failure. 


What the foreigner realizes only dimly 
and by slow degrees [to recur to our last- 
quoted authority] is that the Chinaman 
has not the slightest desire to be reformed 
by him; that he disputes in toto that 
reform is reform ; and that no demonstra- 
tion will convince him of the existence of 
a flaw in his own theory of national per- 
fection. .. . Reform, it is true, cannot 
altogether be hustled out of the door. 
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Doubtless in time, as from different quar- 
ters foreign railways touch the confines of 
China, native railways will be made to 
meet them. A day will come when mines 
will be exploited, a decent currency adopted, 
and rivers navigated by steam. Neither, 
though China may be overrun, and may 
even, as she has often done before, accept 
a change of masters, is she likely to be sub- 
merged. She is forever proof against such 
a fate by reason of her moral character, her 
swarming millions, and her territorial ex- 
tent. The continued national existence of 
the Yellow Race may be regarded as as- 
sured. 

The future of China [he continues fur- 
ther on] is a problem the very inverse of 
that involved in the future of Japan. The 
one is a country intoxicated with the mod- 
ern spirit, and requiring, above all things, 
the stamina to understand the shock of too 
sudden an upheaval of ancient ideas and 
plunge into the unknown. The other is a 
country stupefied with the pride of the 
past, and standing in need of the very im- 
pulse to which its neighbor too inconti- 
nently yields. Japan is eager to bury the 

t; China worships its embalmed and 
still lifelike corpse. Japan wants to be 
reformed out of all likeness to herself ; 
China declines to be reformed at all. She 
is a monstrous but mighty anachronism, 
defiantly planted on the fringe of a world 
to whose contact she is indifferent and 
whose influence she abhors— much as the 
stones of Solomon’s Temple look down 
upon an alley in modern Jerusalem, or as 
the Column of Trajan rears its head in the 
heart of nineteenth-century Rome. 


Her mobile rival reminds us of the 
winged steeds that used to race down 
the Corso on the last day of Carnival. 
But they are gone, and the Column of 
Trajan remains. Japan is not safe 
because she has been successful. A 
sudden rise may presage a sudden fall. 
Her political system rests upon an in- 
clined plane ; it is visibly in motion, 
and its motion is perhaps towards an 
abyss. A constitutional struggle is im- 
pending, and its progress must be 
fraught with peril. 

There are still in modern Japan [Mr. 
Norman says] all the elements for civil 
explosion, and serious economic and polit- 
ical difficulties would undoubtedly bring 
these into action. The situation [he pro- 
ceeds] is a very difficult and even danger- 
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ous, one, for representative government 
almost necessarily involves government by 
party; yet, in the present fluid state of 
Japanese political thought, under a party 
system there would be no guarantee what- 
ever of stability or continuity. Nor does 
Japan seem to have produced, as yet, any 
great party leaders. Moreover, her politics 
show ah unfortunate tendency to violence. 
There is a class of unemployed rowdies 
called soshi, descendants by practice of the 
old ronins, and corresponding roughly to 
the ‘‘heelers’’? of Tammany, who hire 
themselves out regularly, especially at elec- 
tion times, to the highest bidder, for any 
disreputable purpose, from breaking up 
meetings to bludgeoning candidates, or 
even assassinating political opponents. 
When to all this is added the further fact 
that the great clan jealousies of ante- 
Restoration times are still smouldering, 
and that Satsuma and Choshiu live in har- 
mony chiefly because they divide political 
power between them, it will be seen that 
in her new-found politics Japan may find 
many a danger to her national welfare. 


It may safely be predicted that the 
greatness of Japan will not long sur- 
vive the ejection from power of the 
sagacious aristocrats who have made 
her what she is. But for their resolute 
moderation, the country would even 
now be at war with Russia. Maddened 
by the deference shown to the wishes 
of the great powers, it needs to be 
sternly held back from self-destructive 
outbursts. The lives of ministers are 
threatened ; the clamors of the demo- 
cratic press can only be stifled by an 
impartial gag. In the excitement of 
the present crisis the reckless leaders 
of the war party are capable of doing 
irreparable mischief. Japan can be 
saved only at the cost of their being 
silenced. To them the higher range 
of political thought is entirely inacces- 
sible. They cannot understand the 
dangers attending continental acquisi- 
tions by an insular power. They can 
as little understand the advantages of 
aloofness from continental entangle- 
ments afforded by an insular situation. 
Were they for a single day at the helm 
of affairs, they would unquestionably 
incur the first, and forfeit the second, 
and that without a moment’s consider- 
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ation. Fortunately, they are as yet 
impotent in the field of. practical 
politics ; but they may not long remain 
so. They must, should parliamentary 
institutions survive the. difficulties they 
create, eventually come in for their 
share of ministerial authority. Then 
indeed the ship of state will find itself 
among breakers. 

The transformation of Japan from an 
agricultural into a manufacturing coun- 
try meanwhile proceeds apace. It goes 
deep down into the habits of the 
people, and cannot be accomplished 
without very considerable shiftings of 
the bases of social life ; but the prob- 
lems connected with it have not yet 
begun to press for solution. Its con- 
sequences, however, very closely affect 
ourselves. Japanese cotton goods are 
rapidly running those of British make 
off the Eastern market. They are 
cleverly designed and serviceable, and 
are produced at extraordinarily small 
cost. A Kagoshima male “ hand ’’ 
works ten and a. half hours a day for 
fourpence halfpenny, a female for 
three halfpence. Taking its fine quality 
into account, there is no such cheap 
labor in the world. The depreciation 
of silver, too, lays a severe handicap 
upon British manufactures, so that it 
is not surprising that those from Japan 
are sold in continually widening mar- 
kets. They have this year reached 
India, transported at small cost by a 
subsidized line of steamers running 
to Bombay ; and their entry forms a 
grave threat to the prosperity of rising 
native industries. 

Nevertheless, the interests of En- 
gland and Japan are by no means 
opposed. Both desire, and must 
eventually profit by, increased freedom 
of trade. In the spacious East there 
is custom enough and to spare for both, 
if the customers can only be reached. 
By the augmented trading facilities 
with China which will assuredly result 
from the war just brought to a termina- 
tion, British interests cannot fail to be 
promoted. They are of enormous im- 
portance, far outweighing those of all 
other European nations taken together. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the extent. 
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to which British prosperity depends 
upon the state of affairs in the Pacific. 
The United States of America, the 
Australian colonies, and Great Britain 
are the three powers most interested 
in the navigation and independence of 
that Eastern ocean. 

There can be no doubt that the car- 
dinal principle of our policy there 
should be the maintenance of friendly 
relations with Japan. The value of 
England’s cordial support is fully 
recognized by her forecasting states- 
men ; and even the jeaiousy of irre- 
sponsible -politicians has been in a 
measure disarmed by England’s for- 
wardness to settle the long-pending 
question of treaty revision. The 
Treaty of Commerce signed at Lon- 
don, July 16, 1894, fully satisfies the 
demands of Japan. She obtains by it 
terms of more than equality, British 
subjects in Japan being at certain dis- 
advantages from which Japanese sub- 
jects in Great Britain are exempt. 
Thus, they cannot own real property 
or engage in the coasting trade ; while 
it remains entirely at the option of the 
emperor of Japan whether or not the 
said treaty comes into operation at the 
end of the prescribed term of five 
years. An import tariff annexed to it 
permits the levying of what may well 
be called prohibitive duties on British 
goods. This is now nominally in force, 
but cannot actually take effect without 
the consent of the remaining fifteen 
treaty powers, which may long be de- 
layed. The example of Great Britain, 
however, counts for a great deal. 

Both. Mr. Curzon and Mr. Norman 
attempt to forecast the destinies of the 
Far East. They prophesy, however, 
with due reserve, making ample allow- 
ance for Vimprévu. Their views are 
tolerably accordant, and contain little 
from which we feel obliged.to.dissent. 
The spectacle presented to us at this 
moment is sufficiently striking. It is 
that ot a highly organized nation of 
forty millions standing, as it were, over 
the prostrate body of a thoroughly dis- 
organized nation. of four hundred mil- 
lions. The colossus cannot of itself 
rise from its prone position, but with 
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external help it may once more become 
formidable. That help can proceed 
only from Russia. This is evidently 
recognized at St. Petersburg. It is 
highly significant that the Russian gov- 
ernment at once demanded the aban- 
donment by Japan of her territorial 
conquest, and agreed to guarantee the 
Chinese loan at a low rate of interest. 
These are essential services to China, 
and will not be forgotten, and we think 
they were wise and politic measures. 
Russia is strong through her material 
resources, yet still more through her 
possession of an anticipatory policy. 
Her plans for the future are perfectly 
defined, and she allows nothing to 
stand in the way of their realization. 
They include the occupation of an open 
harbor on the North Pacific coast, and 
probably a certain amount of influence 
in Corea. The construction of a costly 
line of communication debouching at 
a harbor like that of Vladivostock, 
choked with ice during four months of 
each year, would be an ineptitude of 
which Russia is assuredly incapable. 
But at this point her interests con- 
flict with those of Japan. This aspir- 
ing power seeks to dominate Corea. 
By its energy the resources of the pe- 
ninsula are to be developed, the abuses 
of government remedied, commerce 
stimulated and controlled. Corea is 
a cotton-growing country, and’can sup- 
ply, when waste lands are brought 
into cultivation and means of trans- 
port afforded, ample materials for Jap- 
anese manufactures. Japan even now 
depends largely upon Corean rice and 
beans for the support of her popula- 
tion, and will require more and more 
of them as silk-culture replaces at 
home the growth of cereals ; while the 
surmised mineral riches of Corea offer 
still further inducements ’o enterprise 
in a land inviting by supposed’ advan- 
tages. Its occupation by a foreign 
power would, besides, constitute a 
standing threat to Japanese indepen- 
dence. Hence a Russian Corea would 
appear intolerable at Tokio; while a 
Japanese Corea will certainly not be 
regarded as admissible at St. Peters- 
burg. Here lies the coming danger. 
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Japan is confronted by the huge latent 
forces of China on the one side, of 
Russia on the other. Toa small State, 
either of these empires may prove a 
dangerous neighbor. Her position is, 
accordingly, critical. The crisis may 
be slow in coming ; but itcan hardly be 
averted, and she must not, under peril 
of her national existence, relax in her 
preparations to meet it. 

The strength of Japan lies in her in- 
sular position, in which she resembles 
the islands of our own United King- 
dom. It is probable that her military 
and naval forces, when concentrated, 
would suffice to defend and protect her 
from any direct aggression, because 
she is mistress of her own resources 
on the spot, and any hostile European 
power would find itself at an enormous 
distance from the base of operations. 
Even the troops and supplies of Vladi- 
vostock are conveyed thither by sea. 
But Japan will enfeeble herself by 
every attempt to establish her authority 
on the mainland of Asia, since it would 
compel her to scatter her forces and 
encounter various enemies. No greater 
service has been rendered to Japan 
than when she was induced by the 
Continental powers and the advice of 
England to restore to China the posi- 
tion she had occupied on the Manchu- 
rian territory and Port Arthur. To 
Japan herself that acquisition would 
have been a highly injurious and mis- 
chievous gift. The position she aspires 
to hold in Corea is open to similar ob- 
jections, and cannot be maintained 
without a large military force in the 
Corean peninsula. The true interest 
of all the neighboring powers is that 
the independence of Corea should, if 
possible, be maintained, to which the 
corruption of the government and the 
apathy of the people are grave obstacles. 

The annexation of the island of For- 
mosa is a legitimate prize of war, al- 
though the Japanese had not conquered 
or even attacked the island. To China 
the loss is not great, for she had done 
nothing to civilize or even subdue the 
barbarous natives. To Japan it is im- 
portant that Formosa should not fall 
under. the dominion of any other power, 
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since it completes her own insular em- 
pire. But even Formosa will not be 
held without a considerable effort. It 
must be subdued by military forces, 
requiring very possibly six thousand 
men and ships of war to exorcise the, 
phantom of a Chinese republic which 
has appeared on those inhospitable 
shores, and subdue the interior. Japan 
has won great conquests by a spirited 
and ambitious policy; but, the war 
being over, the real burden of the fu- 
ture begins— which is to defend and 
keep them. She will long have to 
maintain her forces on the footing of 
a war establishment, and, with the 
exception of the large pecuniary in- 
demnity she is bound to receive, no 
immediate results can be _ profitable 
enough to the exchequer of the ‘* Ris- 
ing Sun” to repay the sacrifices she 
has made. In fact, this peace with 
China leaves the Japanese with two 
wars on her hands more formidable 
than the scattered armies of the Celes- 
tial Empire. In Corea their authority 
is contested by a barbarous and corrupt 
court and a hostile population ; it can 
only be supported by a large military 
force and occupation, which may lead 
to other difficulties. In Formosa they 
encounter the hostility of the Chinese 
upon the coast, and they take posses- 
sion by force of arms ; whilst the inte- 
rior of the island, into which they 
propose to introduce law and order, is 
peopled by tribes of savages absolutely 
unsubdued. These are great and difli- 
cult tasks, demanding large supplies of 
troops and money ; and the best ad- 
vice the friends of Japan can give that 
interesting nation is to concentrate 
their resources at home, and shun the 
treacherous lure of foreign territorial 
conquests. 


From Temple Bar. 
CAB’S FATHER. 


BY MRS. H. H. PENROSE. 
CHAPTER I. 
OvrtT in the flatwoods stood the square 
log-cabin — barest and ugliest of all 
bare and ugly dwellings—in which 
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Cab Pollard first saw the light. If the 
logs of which it was built had been 
rough, it might have presented a some- 
what picturesque appearance ; but they 
had been painfully carved into a hide- 
ous squareness, as though, from a per- 
verted sense of the fitness of things, 
the architect had desired them to cor- 
respond with the shape of the squat 
building itself. For two or three 
months in each year it was threatened 
with destruction by floods and over- 
flows, and it might perhaps have been 
in consideration of its precarious tenure 
of existence that not only ornament, 
but the common decencies of comfort, 
had been disregarded in its construc- 
tion. Cab’s father, Rant Pollard, was 
always about to move ; but it was an 
important step, calling for much delib- 
eration, and he had not moved yet. 

Two very small and puny girls, little 
more than babies themselves, stood, 
wide-eyed, waiting to behold the new- 
comer who was being ushered into the 
world by an ancient neighbor, uglier 
than the witches in those fairy stories 
that had never been told to them. 
Their features were delicately formed, 
but marred by an unchildlike expres- 
sion of fear and watchfulness, and 
their cheeks were pale and thin ; these 
white-faced children were Cab’s sis- 
ters, Leonora and Elvira — known, for 
the greater ease of all concerned, as 
Lennie and Vira. 

Very patiently they waited, making 
no effort to penetrate beyond the pas- 
sage, and occasionally emerging there- 
from to squat on the steps of the 
verandah and hold converse in fright- 
ened whispers. Just now there was 
nothing to make them afraid, for their 
father was not at home; but fear had 
become second nature to them. In 
Raut Pollard’s presence they dreaded 
to raise their eyes or to speak above a 
whisper ; and in his absence they lived 
in terrified anticipation of his return, 
so that the scared look had never time 
to leave their faces. 

The same look had grown upon the 
face of their mother during the five 
years of her married life, which had be- 
gun shortly after her seventeenth birth- 
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day, and she looked for it tremblingly 
in the countenance of her new-born 
babe, as the gaunt, unprepossessing 
neighbor laid him beside her for the 
first time. It was with an evident sense 
of relief that she failed to discover it. 
The little girls had been at last called in 
to see their brother; she looked from 
the baby to them, and back again, 
vainly endeavoring to trace a likeness, 
and her weak voice had a note of tri- 
umph in it, as she remarked to Mrs. 
Jacobs of the forbidding features, — 

“* He don’t look skeared—not yet, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘“¢ Nor never should,” answered the 
old lady grimly. ‘+ He’s too fine a baby 
to turn out afool. Twelve pounds he 
weighs, the beauty! Every ounce of 
is.” 

Mrs. Pollard lay very still, with 
closed eyes, silently enjoying both her 
discovery and this favorable prophecy. 
Presently she looked up again and said 
feebly, — 

‘* Mrs. Jacobs, it must be twelve 
o’clock. Rant will be coming in for 
his dinner.”’ 

‘“*T reckon he can git it when he 
comes,’’ answered Mrs. Jacobs calmly. 

‘“*But there’s nothing hot,’’ Mrs. 
Pollard objected. ‘‘ Lennie kin stay 
right here, and take care of me and 
baby, and you go light the fire, and hev 
something ready for him.” 

‘¢*Sakes alive ! Didn’t the man ever 
eat a cold dinner in his life?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Jacobs. 

‘Not often, I reckon,’’ said the in- 
valid, the scared look becoming pain- 
fully apparent in her pale face. ‘If 
he comes in and finds things like this, 
he’ll be ——”’ 

‘* No,” interrupted Mrs. Jacobs, ‘* he 
won’t be; and if he does be, Ill fix 
him.”’ 

At that moment a heavy tramp was 
heard on the steps, and Mrs. Jacobs 
marched from the room with deter- 
mined strides, leaving the two bigger 
babies in charge, one on either side of 
the bed, gazing rapiurously at their 
new brother, and occasionally casting 
apprehensive glances towards the door. 

‘* Well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Jacobs, 
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encountering Rant Pollard in the pas- 
sage, ‘don’t you think you might come 
quieter into a house whar there’s sick 
folk ?”’ 

Rant stared at her. It was the first 
word of censure that had ever been 
addressed to him under his own roof. 
He ignored it grandly, and went on to 
the kitchen, where he halted in high 
dissatisfaction. 

‘* What’s the meaning of this ?”’ he 
asked, looking from the empty stove to 
the table where cold bacon and cold 
sweet potatoes were untemptingly dis- 
posed. 

‘*Tt means that your wife is sick, and 
that I ain’t your hired gal; and if you 
don’t like your food as it is, you kin 
light a fire and make it hot for your- 
self.”’ 

Then Mrs. Jacobs executed a victo- 
rious retreat, and Rant Pollard, left 
to himself, approached the stove, 
matches in hand. 

Suddenly, however, he changed his 
mind, and returned the matches to his 
pocket. It had occurred to him that if 
he were to make a fire, Mrs. Jacobs 
might come back and appropriate the 
fruit of his labor to her own uses ; and 
he preferred eating a cold dinner to 
doing anything which might possibly 
be useful to any of ‘the (variety of 
expletives) women folk.” Accord- 
ingly he ate his bacon and potatoes 
with great repugnance, but with a sup- 
porting sense of heroism created by the 
consciousness of having sacrificed taste 
to principle, and prepared to return to 
his work. 

‘¢ What did he say ?”’ asked the anx- 
ious wife, as Mrs. Jacobs marched 
back to her bedside in dignified but 
triumphant silence. 

‘* Nothing,” answered the old lady 
concisely ; then, noting the look of sur- 
prise and awe that overspread her 
patient’s face, she lengthened her an- 
swer by the addition of a little whole- 
some advice. 

‘* When you git around agin, Louisa 
Pollard, jest take yer stand, and don’t 
go a-lyin’ down to be trampled upon 
any more. Rant never struck you as I 
knows on ; did he, now? ” 
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‘‘Oh, no! Never,” answered Louisa 
eagerly, ‘‘ neither me nor the children, 
Never, indeed.” 

‘“‘ Jest so; and why not? Because 
there weren’t no need. He has only 
to scowl, and you’re all shakin’, If he 
gives a roar you’re ready to die of 
fright ; and you’d jump for the moon, 
if he fancied a lunch of it, sooner than 
hear him swear a bit. I hain’t got no 
patience with sech everlastin’ foolish- 
ness. No wonder the man behaves 
ugly, when you give him so much en- 
couragement.”’ 

Lennie and Vira gaped attentively, 
and sidled closer to the bed, impelled 
by some vague notion that their mother 
was being scolded on their aceount ; 
but she smiled at them and gave them 
the baby’s hand to touch, and Mrs. 
Jacobs herself patted their heads ; so 
their young minds, which had run 
some chance of disturbance, returned 
rapidly to the accustomed conviction 
that there was but one person in the 
world to be feared, and that one was 
their father. 

“However things are, I reckon 
they’ll hev to stay so now,’ said 
Louisa hopelessly. ‘*’Tis too late to 
strike a fresh track after five years 
on the old one. But I wouldn’t hev 
minded much, Mrs. Jacobs, if you’d ’a 
let me and the baby die, if only I c’uld 
hev taken Lennie and Vira along to 
the New Jerusalem; but I wouldn’t 
be so mean as to go and leave them 
behind, if Ic’uld help it. Rant might 
meet his match in the next wife, and 
then there wouldn’t be a shred of the 
poor things left between them. ‘ No,”’ 
she added drowsily, ‘‘the baby and I 
will stand by Lennie and Vira, so long 
as we’re fit.”’ 

Then she fell asleep, and Mrs. Ja- 
cobs took the two little girls to the 
kitchen, produced her dinner and theirs 
from a basket packed that morning by 
the eldest Miss Jacobs, and finally lit a 
fire to make coffee — which she did not 
want in the least—so that Rant might 
be tantalized by a sight of the smoke 
curling ostentatiously from the chim- 
ney, and be led thereby to reflect on 
the error of his ways. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHEN Cab was five years old, a 
great and long anticipated event took 
place —no less an upsetting of estab- 
lished things than the removal of the 
Pollard family from the flatwoods to 
Rimesville, on the sandhills, where 
Rant had taken a little homestead of 
ten acres, having declared to all and 
sundry his disgust at the monotony of 
being swamped every summer and 
** froze down to his last bananer”’ 
every winter. Neither floods nor frost 
troubled the high, rolling pineland of 
the sandhills; and, if the soil were 
poorer, and if unaccountable difficulties 
existed as to the rearing of calves, 
these things were by the way ; and, 
having for so long looked forward to 
Rimesville as a land of promise, Rant 
Pollard had no intention of disproving 
his own sound judgment by seeing im- 
perfections in the place now that he 
had actually reached it. So he settled 
down to the contemplation of a pros- 
pect of peace and plenty ; and when 
he lost a calf in the hot, dry spring, he 
swore but little, and accepted more 
readily than he would have done in 
other circumstances the fact that he 
had brought the loss on himself by not 
having taught the animals to eat any- 
thing more than grass. His winter 
garden was a grand success, and by 
sending vegetables to Fort Ballantyne 
he made enough to buy a couple of 
new cows in the following spring. He 
took much pains to teach them and 
their calves to feed on bran and oats, 
so that when one of the little heifers 
showed signs of sickening, there was 
no difficulty in getting her to take 
medicine mixed with her food, and a 
triumphant recovery was the prompt 
result. So remarkable an innovation 
in stock-tending, as practised by the 
majority of Crackers, could not fail to 
raise him in the estimation of his 
neighbors ; and, much to his own satis- 
faction, Rant found himself recognized 
as a genius, and consequently became 
slightly more amiable in his domestic 
relations, even as the most savage of 
toms will sometimes purr when contin- 
ually stroked in the right direction. 
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But the effect wore off in time, and 
as Cab grew out of infancy into sturdy 
boyhood, it became evident that little 
more than the child’s presence was re- 
quired to arouse the evil passions of 
his father’s unruly nature. Why this 
should be no one knew — least of all 
the boy himself ; but Louisa, who pre- 
sumably had the most perfect attain- 
able knowledge of them both, had 
her own theory on the subject. She 
thought it was because, of all the fam- 
ily, which now numbered six children, 
Cab aloue had never at any time shown 
the least fear of his father. His face 
alone had never taken on the scared 
look ; and only he among these pale 
children had escaped the stultifying 
effects of long-continued abuse and 
unceasing terrorism. Manly and inde- 
pendent, he alone never ran away 
when he saw his father coming, 
and faced Rant’s strongest remarks, 
couched in the most impressive terms 
of which he had command, with unaf- 
fected indifference. If personally at- 
tacked, accused, and threatened with 
summary chastisement, he ran then, 
and thought no shame of it, because 
he knew he had no chance in fair 
fight ; but he never went to hide, like 
the others, in anticipation. 

So far he acted solely on the defen- 
sive ; but once, and only once, when 
he was about nine years old, he took 
up the line of offence and retaliation. 
Not on his own account — that was not 
in Cab’s nature ; but on account of his 
mother and the new baby. 

Louisa had told the truth when she 
assured Mrs. Jacobs that Rant did not 
strike her or the little girls, but he 
had of late contracted an objectionable 
habit of throwing things at them, 
which had the effect of wholly destroy- 
ing any little nerve they might once 
have possessed. On the memorable 
day on which Cab appeared in a new 
but transitory light, the chosen missile 
was a dish, and it was flung at Louisa 
by reason of its emptiness at a time 
when Rant expected to find it full of 
hominy. The baby was sitting on the 
floor, passing its time happily in feast- 
ing on the sweets of its pretty pink 
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thumbs; and, as Louisa, who was 
crossing the room, started aside to 
avoid the dish which came skimming 
towards her knees, she turned in time 
to see it fall but one small inch short 
of the child’s head. It was only too 
evident that there had been a hair- 
breadth escape from a terrible tragedy, 
and, in an agony of horror, she fell 
fainting beside the child that had so 
nearly met its death by her rash move- 
ment of self-preservation. Had that 
baby been killed, she would undoubt- 
edly have blamed herself more than 
Rant, who was stalking from the room 
without once turning his head to see 
the effect of what he had done. 

Cab, however, had seen it all, and 
the aggressor was not to get off so 
easily. Just as Rant reached the door, 
he was assailed from behind by a per- 
fect hailstorm of blows—blows that 
cut and stabbed as pieces of broken 
crockery might be expected to do, and, 
wheeling round in a very ecstasy of 
rage, he became momentarily paralyzed 
by the sight that met his astonished 
eyes. 

Cab had gathered up the poor re- 
mains of the dish, and, from beside 
his mother’s fallen body, was throwing 
fragment after fragment, with energy 
and precision, at his father’s head. As 
Rant turned and paused, a small piece 
of ware with a remarkably sharp edge 
hit him fair on the nose, and the 
spell of his speechless amazement was 
broken. With the roar of a wild bull 
he rushed at Cab, and if he had caught 
him then, in the first moment of his 
fury, there would probably have been 
no further history of either to record ; 
but the boy was agile and expert at 
dodging, and there was much violent 
exercise taken on both sides before 
Rant found himself in a position to 
gratify his desire for vengeance. 

Early in the chase Lennie was en- 
countered, and Cab spared breath to 
shout, — 

“Git to maw as smart as ever you 
kin!” 

But the effort was fatal ; the pursuer 
gained an advantage thereby, and fol- 
lowed it up. 
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Cab went to bed that night impressed © 
with the futility of resistance —at least 
in present circumstances. His spirit 
was not broken —far from it — but his 
skin was, in more places than one; 
and, being as sensible as he was brave, 
he came to the wise conclusion that 
personal conflicts with his father were 
to be avoided rather than sought, until 
such time as a height of six feet anda 
weight of twelve stone should place 
him on a footing of equality with the 
domestic tyrant. 


CHAPTER III. 

As time passed considerable changes 
took place in Rimesville. The town- 
ship, which had been long since bought 
and called after his own name by Mr. 
Joseph Rimes, 2 New England spec- 
ulator, was suddenly subjected to a 
rush of northern invaders. 

Mr. Rimes, having brought certain 
other enterprises to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, now turned, if not the whole, 
at least the main part of his attention 
to his Florida property. He advertised 
largely. He induced a few families 
from among the lower middle classes of 
large northern cities to travel south, 
and settle in his township. He gave 
to each householder a small building 
lot, the price of which was to be paid 
by labor ; and then he set them all to 
work, and kept them at it until he had 
erected a large hotel, a small store for 
general merchandise, and a couple of 
uncomfortable cottages to afford accom- 
modation to new-comers in the inter- 
vals between arriving and building on 
their own lots. 

Having got so far, he felt encouraged 
and proceeded farther. He went for 
the well-to-do people, and arranged 
personally conducted trips from New 
York to Rimesville, offering to inva- 
lids and chilly bodies an unparalleled 
opportunity of passing the winter 
months balmily in the sunny South. 
He started a mendacious little paper, 
setting forth unlimited non-existent 
advantages, leavened his statements 
with a tiny pinch of truth, and sent it 
forth on a large circulation to trap the 
unwary stranger, and cause infinite 
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mirth among those of the settlers suffi- 
ciently intelligent to see the joke of it. 
Some of them lacked the necessary 
humor, and were simply indignant, 
assuming an attitude of warning 
towards would-be settlers who could 
not possibly have found means of mak- 
ing a living in a settlement where the 
workmen already exceeded the supply 
of work. 

A chartered decoy-duck added to the 
community a few impecunious younger 
sons of English gentlemen, who planted 
orange and lemon groves, and worked 
like hard-handed children of the soil 
while waiting for the groves to bear. 
A few rich Yankees bought land, and 
commissioned Mr. Rimes to have 
groves planted and houses built for 
them, thus furnishing alittle occasional 
employment to the anxious for work. 
Finally came a motley collection of 
people who had failed elsewhere : En- 
glish emigrants with uncertain aspi- 
rates, and wonderful stories of former 
grandeur, buttonholing the afore-men- 
tioned younger sons with the familiar 
‘¢ [’m-as-good-as-you’’ air of compa- 
triots in a new land; thrifty Germans, 
against whom fortune had declared in 
the northern states ; tag, rag, and bob- 
tail; and behind them all, indepen- 
dent and devil-may-care, the native 
Southerners, the improvident, happy- 
go-lucky Crackers, living from hand to 
mouth on ‘*hog and hominy; ” sel- 
dom able to read or write with any 
degree of proficiency; dressed in 
clothes little better than rags — cool 
and convenient ; and housed in cabins 
of the rudest; but withal possessing 
certain instincts of good breeding 
wholly lacking in the Yankees, who, 
from an elevated platform of superior 
knowledge and vulgarity, looked down 
upon and despised them. 

Now Mr. Rimes wished himself to 
be recognized, for the greater inspira- 
tion of confidence, as a good and re- 
ligious man of the strictest sect of New 
England Dissenters — whatever that 
may be; and, among other lofty evi- 
dences, he allowed it to be seen, as a 
sublime proof of his Christian humility, 
that he could condescend so far as to 
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shower favors on one of the down- 
trodden race of native whites. It was 
a part of his virtue to abhor “‘ colored 
persons ’? — his dearest boast that not 
a single black face was to be seen in 
Rimesville ; but, on the other hand, he 
established his reputation for large- 
mindedness by setting up a pet 
Cracker, who might be pointed out as 
a living argument against the possi- 
bility of the existence of prejudice in 
his enlightened and _ well-balanced 
mind. Not that he encouraged Crack- 
ers in general ; he understood his busi- 
ness better than that. They were a 
people out of whom no money could 
be made, and, moreover, in his heart 
he detested them ; but although Crack- 
ers in the mass were undesirable, one 
individual pet Cracker was useful. 
He pointed a continual moral, and 
adorned numerous tales. 

The unfortunate part of all this was 
that the pet chosen happened to be no 
other than Rant Pollard. 

Rimesville was situated in the heart 
of the pine woods, and in each party of 
visitors who were personally conducted 
to the grand hotel were sure to be a 
few business men out for a holiday, 
whose great desire was to make up a 
hunting party, camp out, and bring 
home in triumph a supply of venison 
or wild turkey. 

Now Rant was a keen and accom- 
plished. hunter, and no better guide 
could be supplied to these city sporis- 
men, who were always ready to pay 
handsomely for native experience. 
By recommending him to the notice of 
visitors, Mr. Rimes put nothing out of 
his own pocket, and a good many odd 
dollars into that of his protégé, who was 
not slow to profit by the chance. Up 
to this period of his history Rant had 
been, with all his great faults, energetic 
and hard-working —at least, for a 
Cracker ; but these promiscuous earn- 
ings were his ruin. Hunting was 
amusement to him ; and if he could 
make money by play, there was surely 
no need for work ; consequently when 
he was not hunting he was idle ; and 
through the summer, when the game 
laws interfered, and there were no 
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visitors, it behoved the enemy of man- 
kind to find employment for his hands. 

He had given up gardening ; he had 
sold his cows, the children growing 
ever paler for want of the milk of 
which they were deprived ; and what 
he now wanted was some light and in- 
teresting occupation that would bring 
in large returns for small expenditure, 
by means of which he could live in 
comfort until the delectable winter 
season should come round again. The 
Familiar of the unemployed was ready 
with suggestions. Rant thought of 
coining. The work had been success- 
fully carried on in that very district not 
so very many years ago; but it was 
too thickly settled now, and the 
** plant ” in any case was unobtainable, 
80 the idea of literal money-making was 
sorrowfully dismissed. 

The next suggestion seemed to be 
more worthy of consideration. The 
county had *“‘ gone dry” for three suc- 
cessive years — Mr. Rimes himself, as 
in duty bound, was an ardent Prohibi- 
tionist —and, however much his soul 
desired it, no man might buy a glass of 
whiskey except from a chemist in Fort 
Ballantyne, who sold it as medicine. 
Here was an opening! Rant Pollard 
lay in the sun with his eyes shut, and 
worked out the idea. 

There was a certain dense bayhead, 
actually within the bounds of the town- 
ship, but far from the settled part, im- 
penetrable except by one dim track, 
known only to himself. He had cut 
his way into it once, with infinite 
pains, on a solitary hunt after a buck 
out of season, and he had naturally 
been silent about the expedition. 
There were ways, understanded of ex- 
perienced woodsmen, by which that 
dim track might be rendered still dim- 
mer to all eyes but his own, and even 
at the same time clearer to them. The 
place seemed ready-made to his hand. 
Only one consideration disturbed him. 
He could not make up his mind about 
taking a partner. It would be an ad- 
vantage, almost a necessity, to have 
one, but Rant was of an unsociable 
and taciturn disposition, and preferred 
solitude. It then occurred to him that 
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a member of. his own family would be 
as good asadummy. To such he need 
never speak, except to swear, and for 
the latter exercise he would have but a 
poor opportunity if he worked alone ; 
and, moreover, a son need not share 
the profits as an outsider should. 

He had come to a decision. 
Fates pointed to Cab. 


The 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Cas,” said Rant, a week later, 
‘come out with me. I have a job for 
you.” 

There was nothing uncommon in the 
summons, and Cab went without ask- 
ing any questions. 

They walked together in silence until 
they reached the bayhead on which 
Rant had fixed as the scene of opera- 
tions, and at this point Cab became 
puzzled. Rant signed to him to follow, 
and made a few steps through the 
seemingly impenetrable growth ; but 
Cab came to a halt. 

**T ain’t going in,” he said, “ until I 
know what for.” 

His father turned back, and swore 
for several minutes with great em- 
phasis and variety ; but Cab was no 
more impressed than usual by the ex- 
hibition of paternal wrath, and made it 
plain that he retained his determina- 
tion. 

‘‘No man ever had a worse cub,” 
growled Rant, ‘‘ nor a more suspicious- 
minded. Did you think I was taking 
you in there to murder you, you skeary 
young fool ?” 

**No one calls me skeary, nor a 
fool, and you shan’t either,” answered 
Cab defiantly. 

Rant expressed a heartfelt wish re- 
garding the future accommodation of 
his son’s soul, and then gave himself 
time to reflect that abuse to-day was 
but the means and not the end. If 
Cab would not “ buy a pig in a poke,” 
it behoved him, to whom the sale of 
the pig was important, to open the poke 
and display his marketable ware. 

“What for do you want to spend 
your dasted life trying to rile me, dor- 
gorn you?” he asked, with a grace- 
ful attempt at conciliation. “It’s a 
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pretty tough sort o’ fellow that wants 
his own father to tell him all about a 
job before he’ll start in to do it; but, 
if you must know, I want you to give 
me a hand at whiskey-making. I’ve 
got everything ready in there, where 
no one kin find it but myself, without 
asking any help from you; but I 
thought ’twas your dues, as my eldest 
son, to be took as pardner — that’s 
all.”? 

“I’m ready to quit my dues,’”’ an- 
swered Cab stolidly. 

** What in thunder do you mean?” 
cried Rant, suppressing another volley 
of oaths with considerable difficulty. 

**Do you expect me to help you to 
make yourself mad, and fix you up to 
come in night after night, as you’ve 
done before, fit to murder maw and the 
kids ?”” 

** You’re a disrespectful young limb 
of Satan, and I might hev known you 
wouldn’t be grateful for a good offer. 
If I only wanted enough whiskey for 
myself, I'd make it in my own yard, 
and thank nobody. I’m going to sell 
this and make a big pile out of it. 
Now, don’t you feel like coming ? ” 

‘* No,” said Cab, “it won’t do to 
have us both in the calaboose together. 
There’s a man wanted up home.” 

Rant came a step closer to him, and 
raised his hand mechanically ; but it 
was now ten years since the affair of 
the broken dish, and Cab was no longer 
likely to come off second in a trial of 
strength. In that way Rant could not 
hurt him; but in another way his 
power and his will went together. 

‘¢ You kin take your choice,’’ he said 
sullenly, letting his hand fall. ‘* You 
work this yer still with me, or you quit 
home to-morrow morning and do the 
best you kin for yourself.” 

** T’ll do that,”’ said Cab, and turned 
away from his father without another 
word. 

Rant disappeared into the bayhead, 
and Cab went home. 

He found his mother and the two 
elder girls sewing out on the verandah, 
and kissed them all round with a 
solemnity of manner that startled them 
alittle. He took the sewing gently out 
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of his mother’s hands, and told her 
that he had something else for her to 
do ; aud when she looked up at him, 
she saw that his eyes were full of 
tears. 

‘““What is it, Cab?” she asked 
anxiously, She was always anxious, 
poor woman, and he was her greatest 
comfort. 

“Tam going away,” he said, so low 
that only she heard him distinctly, and 
he had to repeat his words before the 
girls could understand. 

Then he told them what had hap- 
pened, and the three women wept and 
wailed. But the time was short, and 
his clothes, such as they were, had to 
be mended and packed into a portable 
bundle — the little labor of love afford- 
ing some distraction from their grief. 

“Where will you go?” asked 
Louisa, in the midst of a careful darn. 

“ Not far off,’ said Cab. “I will 
always be where you kin git at me if 
I’m wanted. I was thinking of John 
Hart’s — only half-way between this 
and Fort Ballantyne. I hearn some 
talk the other day that he was wanting 
a help on his place ; and even if 1 had 
to work for no more than my keep, I’d 
sooner go there where I’d hear reg’lar 
how you git along.”’ 

Lennie looked up from her crooked 
patch with a blush, and said, — 

“I’m glad you’ll be with Berry, any- 
how. He’ll be good to you.”’ 

‘“* For your sake? ’’ asked Cab ; and 
Lennie looked down again at her patch, 
and blushed more than ever. Vira 
tittered softly ; and they all began to 
assume a slightly less melancholy air. 

“ Berry and I were always good 
friends,’’ Cab went on, with the mag- 
nificent manner that is occasionally 
noticeable when a lad of nineteen 
alludes to a companion of five or six 
and twenty ; ‘“‘and we’ll be better yet 
I hope. If you hev anything to send 
him, Lennie, you kin shove it into the 
bundle, and I won’t feel any extry 
weight. Perhaps you’d like to come 
with me yourself ?”’ 

John Hart’s son had been Lennie’s 
lover for the last four years, but neither 
she nor Louisa had ever found the nec- 
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essary courage to inform Rant of the 
fact, and their marriage, accordingly, 
remained in abeyance. 

The patching and darning went on 
until it was time to prepare supper, 
and than Cab went about with a heavy 
heart, doing for the last time his 
wonted little services for Louisa and 
the girls—drawing water from the 
lake, chopping firewood, and ‘digging 
sweet potatoes. To-morrow night they 
would miss him, and he would never 
be able to do these things for them any 
more, nor stand between them and the 
bugbear of their existence. He had, 
however, carefully considered the situ- 
ation ; and he knew that, if he could 
no longer protect them by his presence, 
he had other means of keeping a check 
on his father’s violence. 

He followed Rant out of the cottage 
after supper, and touched him with a 
curious authority in his detaining hand. 

**Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you 
to understand, fair and straight, that I 
ain’t a-going far; and if you don’t 
treat them well here, it will be worse 
for yourself.” 

“Don’t dare threaten me, you 
skunk!’ shouted Rant; but there was 
a weakness behind his bluster, for he 
had been considering the wisdom of 
what he had done. 

‘¢ There ain’t no sort o’ use in calling 
names,’’ said Cab quietly ; ‘‘it’s jest 
this-a-way ; you kin work your still 
without hindrance from me, so long as 
you behave right to them here ; but 
the first time I hear of you gitting 
drunk and skearing them, or laying a 
finger on one of them without getting 
drunk, I’ll bust the whole concern 
without stopping to think. And I 
reckon you know I’m as good as my 
word,”’ 

Rant faced him in the white moon- 
light, and cursed him as even he had 
seldom cursed before. That was their 
leave-taking. 


CHAPTER V. 
“ HELLO!” said John Hart, “ what 
brings young Pollard around here ?” 
He was smoking on the verandah 
with Berry, waiting for his daughter 
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Caroline to call them in to supper, 
when he caught sight of Cab tramping 
through the orange grove with his 
bundle over his shoulder. 

Berry became instantly alert. His 
first thought was that some evil had 
befallen Lennie ; his second, that Rant 
was dead, and that Cab had thought- 
fully made this journey to announce 
the good news. However, he did 
not compromise his dignity by going 
forward to meet the new-comer. A 
Cracker never does. If you are riding 
or driving, he says, ‘“‘ Git down ;’’ if 
you are walking, he says, ‘‘ Come right 
in ;’’ but he never takes a step towards 
you. Asarule, he pretends to be un- 
conscious of your presence until you 
speak to him. 

These things, of course, did not em- 
barrass Cab, who was to the manner 
born, so he tramped on steadily, with- 
out raising his eyes, until he stood 
before the two Harts ; and then, being 
intimate acquaintances, they all said 
‘* Hello!” simultaneously. 

Cab joined them on the verandah, 
and talked of the weather, the orange- 
trees, the cattle, and every other famil- 
iar subject that occurred to him, before 
approaching the matter of chief interest 
to himself. The Harts knew very well 
he had not walked all that way merely 
to talk about things of this sort, and 
they had observant eyes to see that he 
carried impedimenta ; but the custom 
of beating about the bush was old and 
honored, and they were far too polite 
to ask untimely questions. 

He was just beginning to think that 
he might at last proceed to business 
without any gross violation of the rules 
of good manners, when his intentions 
were frustrated by the appearance of 
Caroline. She was a tall, slim girl 
of seventeen, with big, serious eyes, 
gleaming white teeth, and the prettiest 
little hands and feet in the world. She 
had dark, wavy hair, turned back as 
smoothly as it would go from a small, 
white forehead ; and her simple cotton 
gown was as neat and spotless as if she 
had been spending her time in a draw- 
ing-room instead of a kitchen. 

“Supper is ready,” she said, And 
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then, “‘Hev. you forgotten me, Cab 
Pollard ? ”’ 

She might reasonably inquire, for he 
was staring, open-mouthed. She had 
been at school in Fort Ballantyne, and 
he had not seen her since she was a 
little girl in short petticoats, with a 
weakness for syrup. The transforma- 
tion had taken away his breath. 

‘* He thinks,’”’ said Berry, ‘* that paw 
has gone and got married, and that 
you’re his new wife.” 

John had been a widower for fifteen 
years, and he appeared to think that 
Berry had made an excellent joke. 

‘Ill hey to make them known to 
each other,” he went on. ‘ Mr. Cab 
Pollard, this yer fashion’ble young lady 
is Miss Car’line Hart, my sister, though 
you mayn’t feel like believing it.” 

‘Quit your fooling, Berry,” said 
Caroline, with a sudden dropping of 
her eyes, ‘‘and come in to supper. 
There’s a place set for Cab; I heard 
him talking.” 

It was not until after supper, when 
Berry was good-naturedly helping his 
sister to clear away and wash up, that 
Cab found a fitting opportunity to lay 
his request before the elder Hart. He 
told him everything as nearly as he 
could without betraying the actual 
cause of his disagreement with Rant, 
and begged that he might be allowed to 
remain and work for him. 

** Wall,” said old John, after a long 
pause for deliberation, ‘it wouldn’t 
recommend most men’s sons to say 
they had quor’l’d with their fathers ; 
but I reckon it makes some difference 
to be a son of Rant Pollard’s. I 
wouldn’t think much of any man that 
could live easy with sech as him. I 
ain’t one to speak ill of parients to 
their children ; but when the parients 
ain’t peaceable among themselves, the 
children must take one side or other. 
As long as it’s the right side, they ain’t 
to be blamed ; and every one knows 
Rant.” 

‘It’s on account o’ maw I want to 
work here,’’ interjected Cab; ‘“‘so I 
could be sorter handy if he didn’t be- 
have right to her.” 


‘¢ So you shall,”’ said John Hart. “I 
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hev an old friendship for Louisy, and 
I’d do more than that to serve her. I 
been looking for a fit man, and if 
you’re satisfied with five dollars a 
week and your board, we’ll start in 
to-morrow morning. Berry’s strong 
and willing, but he has to doa sight o’ 
cow-hunting now that our stock is git- 
ting big, and I’m too stiff in the j’ints 
to work the place alone while he’s 
away. He’s going off again next 
week, so you come jest in good time.” 

This was more than agreeable. 
Berry and Caroline were called, and 
informed of the arrangement; and a 
general sense of satisfaction prevailed. 

‘*There’s an extry mouth to cook 
for, Car’line,’’ said old John; “ but 
my gal ain’t lazy ’’ —and he threw his 
arm round her in a caressing manner 
calculated to arouse Cab’s envy. 

“T’m a tol’ble good cook myself,” 
asserted Cab stoutly ; “‘and if I give 
Miss Car’line too much trouble, why, I 
kin undertake to help her.”’ 

He kept his word. When she came 
into the kitchen next morning, she 
found the fire lighting, the breakfast- 
table laid, and Cab about to begin oper- 
ations with the frying-pan. 

She gave him a frank and friendly 
greeting, and remarked that his mother 
and sisters had trained him well. The 
next moment she regretted her words, 
seeing that they had brought a cloud 
over his face, and having a vivid recol- 
lection of feeling homesick herself 
when she first went to Fort Ballan- 
tyne. She did not, however, try to get 
out of the situation, but took a deeper 
plunge into it. 

‘¢ You must tell me all about them,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ when we have time for a 
chat on Sunday,” and Cab felt vastly 
comforted. 

“I know about Berry and Lennie,” 
she went on, with a wise little nod, 
‘and I think they are two fools not to 
run away, don’t you ?” 

Cab laughed, and believed he did. 
It would, indeed, have been quite 
impossible for him to disagree with 
her. 

Their friendship progressed rapidly. 
Cab worked hard, and stole no time 
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from his rightful employments to culti- 
vate Caroline’s acquaintance ; but they 
had their Sundays, and on every other 
day, a quarter of an hour before break- 
fast, when they cooked together. 

These Sundays were blissful days. 
Old John slept most of the time ; Berry 
went to Rimesville to see Lennie, and 
Cab had Caroline all to himself. 
Sometimes he took her out fishing ina 
crazy little boat that the Harts kept 
down on the creek. Sometimes they 
went off to the woods, Cab carrying a 
gun, and Caroline an empty game-bag, 
to be transferred to her companion 
when full. Once or twice he drove her 
into Fort Ballantyne to church ; and on 
these grand occasions they were both 
arrayed in their best, and Cab’ wore a 
linen collar, and felt as uncomfortable 
as it was possible for him to feel in 
Caroline’s company. More frequently 
they spent a long, lazy afternoon in 
rocking-chairs on the verandah, while 
Caroline told him about books she had 
read, and passed on to him by degrees 
all that she had ever learnt. 

And at last a Sunday came when it 
was his turn to teach, and hers to 
learn ; and when she said after him the 
words of her lesson with a more hesi- 
tating diffidence than Cab had ever 
displayed in the days of his darkest 
ignorance. Yet it was an easy lesson, 
and the words were few —the old and 
ever new words of the world-wide lan- 
guage, saying little and meaning 
much: ‘I love you.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

JOHN HaAnrtT always said there was 
nothing mean about Cab Pollard. 

It would have been easy for the 
lovers to keep their own counsel, and 
run no risk of opposition, but Cab took 
the straightforward course of inform- 
ing old John of his wishes and inten- 
tions without loss of time. He did so 
in considerable trepidation, for the 
Harts were comparatively rich people, 
and his aspirations to the daughter of 
the house might reasonably have been 
regarded as somewhat presumptuous ; 
in which case, not only would his love 
affair be nipped in the bud, but the 





vantage-ground on which he stood, 
watching over the fortunes of his fam- 
ily, would be taken from under his feet. 
But John was a man of discernment 
and singleness of mind ; he liked Cab, 
and he had enough saved for Caroline 
to give them both a fair start. A man 
with money might possibly not make 
his girl so good a husband ; and more- 
over, if Caroline had made up her 
mind, it would not be an easy matter 
to change it. They should not marry 
until Cab was twenty-one, and many 
arrangements, profitable to all parties 
concerned, might be entered into in 
the intervening time. 

Berry was duly informed, and 
through him the tidings were conveyed 
to Mrs. Pollard and her daughters. 
Cab, however, in the overflowing of 
his happiness, was not satisfied with 
the congratulatory messages brought 
back to him by Lennie’s lover. He 
wanted to see his mother and sisters 
for himself, and hear what they had to 
say with his own ears. He would not 
take advantage of his new position in 
the household to ask for a holiday dur- 
ing the week, and his Sundays be- 
longed to Caroline. But Thanksgiving 
day was near at hand, and, from cer- 
tain information given him by Berry, 
he had reason to believe that a visit 
might be made on that day without 
risk of interruption from Rant. 

‘* We kin go to Rimesville together,” 
said Berry, ‘and I’ll promise to hang 
around until you’re done your jaw, 
before I come to take Lennie out with 
me.”’ 

‘* It’s a good opportunity to run away 
with her altogether,”’ suggested Caro- 
line. ‘* Why don’t you do it?” 

Berry looked hard at her, and said 
nothing ; but, like the oft-quoted par- 
rot, he thought the more. 

‘As for going together,’’ said Cab, 
following his own train of thought, 
‘¢we can’t do that unless you take the 
wagon, and your pop will be wanting 
it to drive Car’line to Fort Ballantyne. 
I’ll start afoot before daylight, and 
we’ll git there about the same time.” 

“No need,” said old John, rising 
with an air of mystery, and beckoning 
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to Cab to follow him. As they left the 
room they heard Caroline whispering 
eagerly to Berry. 

‘*T will go to the notary myself, and 
make him ride back with us ; you can 
bring her right here, and be married 
the moment you arrive.”’ 

Cab was startled, but old John pre- 
tended to hear nothing. He was a 
peace-loving man, and a respectable 
householder; and however much he 
might wish to see his son married, he 
did not want to be an open accessory 
before the fact to an elopement. No 
one could tell how Rant Pollard would 
behave under the provocation, and 
although John was not timid, he was 
cautious. 

He led the way to the stables, and 
Cab followed, wondering. There were 
the two ponies, Berry’s cow-hunter, 
and the nag-of-all-work, that pulled the 
wagon, or the plough, or bore old John 
on his back, as occasion required. 
There was also Judy, the evil-disposed 
and voracious mare mule that de- 
stroyed property to the full value of 
her services every year, with a per- 
sistent accuracy worthy of a better 
cause. But among them there was a 
stranger, a sturdy four-year-old bay 
mare, with a deep chest and the small 
head of a true Florida pony, with no 
mustang strain to spoil her temper. 
Her manifold perfections were not seen 
to advantage by the dull light of a 
stable lantern, but still Cab saw 
enough to throw him into ecstasies. 
She returned his shower of compli- 
ments by shoving her velvet nose re- 
peatedly into his hand, and appeared 
to understand perfectly, with a femi- 
nine clearness of perception, that she 
was being as much admired as her 
heart could wish. 

*“‘She’s yourn,” said old John 
shortly, ‘‘and she seems to know it 
already.”’ 

“Mine?” said Cab, ‘ mine?” 
And then, as the beautiful truth 


dawned on him, he fell into a quick- 
sand of attempted thanks, and the 
more he struggled the deeper he sank, 
until John at last pulled him out with a 
blessed interruption. 
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‘“‘ *Twas jest this-a-way, you see,” he 
said: “I wanted you to understand 
that it wasn’t because I didn’t feel like 
a father to you that I was for delaying 
the time of your marriage. Car’line is 
only a child, or little more, and I never 
thought well of the way our gals here 
marry before they hev time to git 
sense, Besides, you’re but a boy your- 
self, and in my judgment a man should 
at least come of age before he under- 
takes to bring up a fam’ly ; ten years 
more added to that wouldn’t come 
amiss neither. Howsever, you’re sorter 
old for your time of life, and I only 
bargain for twenty-one ; but, mean- 
whiles, I thought it would make you 
feel at home like to hev a pony of your 
own, and so I traded for this yer mare 
with Jake Williams. We traded a 
week back, but he only brought her 
over an hour ago, when you and Car’- 
line were cooking supper, and you 
thought Berry and I were doing noth- 
ing uncommon out here.”’ 

Old John paused to chuckle, and Cab 
grasped his hand, and moved it up and 
down at regular intervals like the 
handle of a pump. 

‘She hain’t been worked at all,’ 
John went on. ‘ Nothing but light 
riding, which accounts for her good 
condition and her coat. You don’t see 
no ticks raisin’ the hair on her, nor no 
cuckleburrs stuck in her mane and tail, 
like most of the crowd around here. 
And heving got her in decent looks, I 
reckon you’ll keep her so, for you hev 
more idea of currying a hoss than any 
young fellow I know, ’xceptin’ Berry, 
and I taught him myself. Her name 
is Kate, and she hain’t got no vice 
about her.”’ 

‘Has Car’line seen her?’ asked 
Cab. 

‘No, but I reckon she and Berry 
are talkin’ secrets jest now,’’ answered 
John, with a significant nod of his 
head, ‘‘ and there ain’t no need to hev 
the knowledge of them secrets forced 
on us at the present time ; so we’ll 
jest stay here for a spell and talk to 
Kate, and you kin show her off to 
Car’line in the morning.”’ 

‘Things ain’t so uneven after all,’’ 
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said Cab, after Kate’s points had been 
examined and discussed. ‘‘If I had 
the worst father in Flor’da to start 
with, I’m gitting the best one to end 
with. I ain’t much of a talker, and I 
can’t put it like print, but I feel ever- 
lasting grateful, and don’t you forgit 
it.” 

“Why,” said John, “if I didn’t 
grudge to give you Car’line, tain’t 
likely I’'d grudge to give you anything 
else I c’uld. I hev an old friendship 
for your mother, and you’ve bin a good 
son to her. Be good to my gal all your 
life, as I know you will, and you’ll be 
doing more for old John Hart than he 
kin ever do for you. Wal, I’m going 
to bed now, if you’re going back to 
them two whisperers. I don’t feel 
cur’ous about their secrets, but it’s like 
enough they’ll be wanting to tell them 
to you. Good-night, Cab, and God 
bless you! You kin tell your mother 
I’ll be proud to hev two of her children 
for my own.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

AT one o’clock on Thanksgiving 
day Mr. Rimes gave a dinner to the 
settlers of Rimesville. This was a fine 
stroke of politic hospitality — applying 
plasters of pumpkin pie to the wounded 
consciences of those weaker brethren 
who disapproved of his system of men- 
dacious ‘‘ booming,” and bringing to- 
gether on a common ground of 
“Thanksgiving turkey,’ stewed beef, 
and mashed potatoes, many quarrel- 
some members of the community who 
agreed in nothing except in abusing 
him behind his back. 

The few English gentlemen and 
their wives, whom a hard fate had 
planted in the midst of these uncon- 
genial surroundings, accepted Mr. 
Rimes’s invitation in a most ungrateful 
spirit of curiosity, hoping to extract 
some amusement from the novel enter- 
tainment, for there was so little to 
divert them in Rimesville that they 
longed for something to take home and 
laugh at, at their leisure. They were, 
however, justly disappointed to a cer- 
tain extent ; for although their hearts 
were stout enough to allow them to 
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laugh at a reference to it six months 
afterwards, yet, at the actual time of 
the festival, the salient features of a 
Yankee social gathering were so op- 
pressively in evidence, and such tragic 
proportions were reached by the por- 
tentous dulness of the guests, that the 
present effects were found to be by no 
means exhilarating. 

The Northerners, including Mr. 
Joseph Rimes himself, and the lower 
class of English settlers, disliked these 
observers as thoroughly as they hated 
a nigger, and felt themselves in a posi- 
tion to despise advantages of birth and 
breeding, inasmuch as these were un- 
accompanied by the more comprehen- 
sible advantage of money. Then the 
Yankees were seldom at peace among 
themselves, and between them and 
settlers of different nationalities existed 
a perpetual jealousy on the score of 
work supplied by Rimes ; and, finally, 
they detested the native Southerners, 
and, even on this day of good-will, 
hesitated about sitting down to table 
with Rant Pollard, who was the only 
Cracker invited. Consequently Mr. 
Rimes had his hands full in accommo- 
dating all parties. He carried his bald 
head and benevolent countenance from 
group to group, on missions of peace 
intent, and finally made a confidante 
of little Mrs. Clifford, the penniless 
wife of a penniless younger son, who 
had lately been misled in the direction 
of Rimesville. 

Mrs. Clifford’s dark eyes were very 
charming, and not without their fasci- 
nation even for a bald-headed, benevo- 
lent Yankee, who belonged to a strict 
sect, and hated the English aristocracy 
on principle. But in searching their 
depths for sympathy, he acted with 
great weakness and want of wisdom, 
for this little lady was gifted with con- 
siderable penetration, and, having ob- 
served, and made up her mind on 
certain points, felt that she fairly owed 
Mr. Rimes certain grudges, to be paid 
as occasion offered without loss of dig- 
nity. She felt convinced that the wily 
speculator would have been ready to 
clean her boots had she been a rich 
man’s wife, and his air of easy patron- 
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age irritated her a little while it amused 
her much. She also resented the fact 
that, while several vulgar and ignorant 
New Englanders had been chosen to 
fill positions of trust in the township 
far above their abilities, her husband, 
from whom nothing was to be gained 
in the way of further investment, was 
passed over, neglected, and thrust into 
the background. 

Mr. Rimes, unfortunately not being 
aware of the workings of her mind, 
bent over her confidentially, and whis- 
pered his difficulties about Rant Pol- 
lard. 

‘‘ These people object!” said Mrs. 
Clifford, with unmistakable emphasis, 
and in atone distinctly audible to the 
small group of Englishmen from which 
she had just been detached. ‘‘ How 
utterly absurd! Surely no one came 
here without being prepared for a mix- 
ture. We all understood you intended 
to invite the entire settlement, and I 
suppose any one who feared contami- 
nation was at liberty to stay away.” 

‘*That is so—that is so,’ said Mr. 
Rimes, rubbing his hands nervously. 
** But I can’t force them to sit at the 
same table, if they don’t wish it.’’ 

‘“* Too bad !”’ said Mrs. Clifford, with 
much apparent interest. ‘* How would 
they like it if we’’ — giving a compre- 
hensive glance at the little group — 
*“‘showed our distaste to sitting with 
them? And yet we are separated by a 
wider social gulf than can possibly ex- 
ist between them and the Crackers. It 
is too absurd! I think, you know, that 
these Crackers are such an interesting 
people, and there is so much natural 
refinement about them. When one 
reflects how totally uneducated most of 
them are, and then compares their na- 
tive grace of manner with the crass 
vulgarity of these low-class Northern- 
ers, who still have enjoyed some of the 
advantages of education, one cannot 
help feeling the presence of great pos- 
sibilities in their uncultivated natures. 
I need not ask if you agree with me, 
being yourself a Southerner.” 

She knew perfectly well that he was 
not, but she had been a sufficiently 
short time in Rimesville to justify the 
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mistake, and she had been given a 
tempting opportunity to pay off all 
scores, 

Mr. Rimes grew red to the top of his 
bald crown, and his voice trembled 
with a variety of suppressed emotions, 
as he declared himself a native of Con- 
necticut ; but, if he had any comfort- 
ing expectation of seeing Mrs. Clifford 
overwhelmed with confusion, he was 
doomed to disappointment. 

“What an unfortunate blunder!’ 
she murmured, with the sweetest and 
most innocent of smiles. ‘It was nat- 
ural to suppose you a Southerner, as 
you have so much property here ; but 
pray accept my apologies—and, to 
make a practical amend, I will get you 
out of your difficulty. Put the objec- 
tionable man at one of the smaller ta- 
bles, with a bill on his neck, for I am 
not sure that I know his appearance ; 
and the other seats at that table shall 
be filled by my friends and myself. 
Will that do?” 

The offer was too good to be refused, 
and Mr. Rimes went away, with thanks 
on his lips and rage in his heart. So it 
happened that Rant Pollard found him- 
self placed in a proud and prominent 
position, and began to regret that he 
had left his family at home, instead 
of bringing them here to observe his 
glory and grandeur. The Englishman 
talked to him about sport, and seemed 
to find the conversation highly inter- 
esting ; and Rant was on his very best 
behavior, which was by no means what 
one would naturally expect it to be 
after having observed him when in the 
bosom of his family. On the whole he 
enjoyed himself immensely, and when 
the dinner was over he remained 
lounging in the office of the hotel, 
while Mr. Rimes and the greater num- 
ber of his guests entertained them- 
selves singing Sankey’s hymns in the 
reception-room. 

In the mean time important events 
were taking place elsewhere, as a re- 
sult of which Berry’s cow-hunter car- 
ried a double burden when he and Cab 
started on their return journey. 

Caroline had been driven to Fort 
Ballantyne by her father, to buy a hat. 
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She had forgotten the hat, but she had 
brought back a notary who had been 
persuaded to forego the coming jollifi- 
cations of the evening, and to accept 
his share of a wedding supper at John 
Hart’s in their stead. An hour after 
this indispensable person had been car- 
ried home in triumph by Caroline, the 
pair who required his services arrived 
on the cow-hunter, guarded in the rear 
by Cab and Kate; and without loss 
of time the ceremony was performed 
which put it forever out of Rant Pol- 
lard’s power to reclaim his runaway 
daughter. 

**T wish ’twas you and I, Car’line,”’ 
whispered Cab. ‘‘ Seems kinder waste- 
ful not to make one job of it, with the 
notary on the spot.”’ 

But Caroline turned a deaf ear to 
him, and bestowed all her attention on 
the embracing of her new sister, from 
whose pretty, pale face the scared look 
was passing already, as she stood with 
her hand clasped in her husband’s, 
feeling, for the first time in her life, 
safe and free. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

RANT had carried on his unlawful 
business with secrecy and success dur- 
ing the summer; and, even when 
hunting recommenced, he still resorted 
at intervals to the work in the dark 
bayhead as a pleasant variety of occu- 
pation. 

After much careful thought he had 
taken to himself a partner, selecting 
Bill Baker, a notoriously idle and dis- 
contented Cracker, whose past history 
was not of a kind to bear very close 
inspection. Rant knew something of 
that history —a few trifling particulars 
with regard to the disappearance of 
harrydicks (i.¢., yearling calves that 
have not been marked and branded) 
belonging to some large cattle-owners 
in the county ; and although the law of 
the courts did not extend its protection 
to these animals, yet the cattle-men, 
who were a law unto themselves, were 
likely to mete out strict justice to the 
depredator were he once discovered. 
Bill Baker was fully aware that Rant 
had only to drop a hint in certain quar- 
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ters — proofs would be quite unneces- 
sary—and his unambitious career 
would stand a fair chance of being 
brought to a sudden termination, and, 
being by no means sure of what Rant 
might or might not do under provoca- 
tion, Bill always showed a marked 
solicitude to oblige him in every way 
in his power. Rant being fully alive 
both to his complacency and to the 
reason of it, wisely concluded that he 
could not choose a safer partner than 
one who would be bound to good faith 
by his own interest on all sides, and 
accordingly Bill Baker was honored 
with his confidence. 

They worked together very comfort- 
ably at first, but after a short time it 
seemed to Rant that he had been acting 
with reprehensible weakness in not 
taking more advantage of his excellent 
opportunities, and he decided for the 
future to bestow on Bill only so much 
of the profits as should be considered 
good for him by his superior in the 
firm. For some months Bill allowed 
himself to be cheated with impunity. 
He even made a show of extreme sat- 
isfaction regarding his share of the 
spoils, obsequiously smoothing for 
Rant the path of peculation. But at 
these times he was sober, and able to 
make the necessary calculations rela- 
tive to expediency. On Thanksgiving 
day he was not sober. 

He, in common with the more re- 
spectable Southerners living in Rimes- 
ville, felt grievously slighted by not 
having been invited to the great din- 
ner ; and jealousy was added to indig- 
nation by the exception made in Rant’s 
favor. 

Wounded in spirit, Bill poured forth 
consolation for himself from a certain 
stone jar which was filled periodically 
at the still ; and, towards evening, find- 
ing the jar empty, he thought of going 
to the bayhead for the first time with- 
out having made an appointment to 
meet Rant there. 

At the entrance he encountered Rant 
himself, and offered the emptiness of 
his jar as an explanation of his pres- 
ence. 

Now, if Rant had come straight from 
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the hotel he would have been in an ex- 
cellent humor, but he had been at 
home since his social triumph, and, 
missing Lennie, had been unable to 
extract apy satisfactory information as 
to her whereabouts from the others. 
This had brought him back to his usual 
condition of ill-temper, and he felt no 
toleration for Bill’s errand, which was 
in reality the same as his own. 

‘“‘If the whiskey is to be drunk as 
fast as ’tis made, we ain’t in the way 
to get rich,’? he growled; and then, 
feeling the desirableness of consis- 
tency, he added, “I’m going to work 
some in there to-night, and you’ve got 
to help me. There’s a live load of jars 
ready to be filled and packed away.”’ 

*“* If you wanted to work, why didn’t 
you let me know ?”’ asked Bill, reason- 
ably enough. 

**T could hev done without you, but 
now as you’re here, you’ve got to come 
along.” 

*““Who’s refusing?” said Baker. 
* You needn’t tell me what I’ve got to 
do when I’m doing it. I suppose Mr. 
Rimes and your friends at the hotel 
hev bin giving you orders for the 
liquor ?”’ 

The last remark was accompanied by 
a chuckle and a leer of such unequiv- 
ocal intent, that Rant was for a moment 
lost in amazement. The worm had 
turned ; but then the worm was drunk, 
and Rant had still sufficient forbearance 
to have overlooked this indiscretion, if 
it had not been promptly followed up 
by a worse one. 

**T reckon you owe me a goodish pile 
o’ dollars by now, Rant Pollard,” he 
went on, with the courage born of 
whiskey. ‘‘It wur mighty friendly of 
you to take care of it for me, thinkin’ I 
might spend it onprofitably ; but I 
guess I hev more sense now than when 
we started, and you may trust me with 
the charge of my own share, and no 
fear of extravagance.” 

They were still standing at the en- 
trance to the bayhead where they had 
met, Bill having stopped at the first 
words with a drunken assumption of 
defiance. But his ill-timed demand 
was the final straw that broke the back 
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of Rant’s patience, and Baker pres- 
ently found himself seized, and dragged 
violently through the undergrowth. 

He cried aloud with all the strength 
of his powerful lungs, but it was his 
last imprudence. Rant’s knife was out 
in a flash of frantic passion, and in an- 
other minute that strong voice of terror 
was silenced forever, and Bill Baker 
had gone to his own place — wherever 
that might be. 

Rant dragged the body on, and threw 
it under the little rough shed that had 
been built to shelter the simple appara- 
tus of the still. He did not think of 
hiding it. When his fury had sub- 
sided there was room in his mind for 
nothing but the one question of escape, 
and that was reduced to a bald idea of 
time and distance. He had not even 
sufficient cunning or precaution to 
obliterate his track as he crept back 
through the bayhead to the open woods. 
He had done so a hundred times to 
preserve the secret of the still, but it 
did not occur to him to do it now to 
save himself. His mind slept; only 
brute force and instinct were awake. 

Brushing aside the last branch, he 
reached open ground with a low-spoken 
oath expressive of relief, and found 
himself — face to face with a man on 
horseback. His first impulse was to 
stab first the horse and then the man, 
but, by a sudden shy, the startled 
animal put this second murder out of 
his power, and he turned to walk rap- 
idly away. The rider, however, had 
recognized him, and followed him 
quickly, calling his name in a loud, 
hoarse whisper, meant to indicate cau- 
tion. 

‘* What’s the hurry, old man?” he 
asked, pulling up beside him. ‘ Can’t 
you see who I am ?”’ 

Rant looked up and saw that it was 
Abe Thompson, a Cracker from the 
flatwoods, who was one of his most 
regular customers. 

‘*What do you want?’ he said. 
‘*T’m in a blamed hurry, and can’t stop 
here jawing.”’ 

‘““Why, the usual thing,’? answered 
Thompson, producing a flask from his 
saddle-bags. ‘‘ I went to your house, 
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and found you weren’t there, so I rode 
along hereaway, thinking I might meet 
you. It’s ’most dark now, and I heva 
five mile ride to git home.”’ 

‘Git, and be d——d!”’ answered 
Rant concisely, and strode on without 
once looking back at his disappointed 
customer. 

But Thompson was not to be put off 
so easily. He wanted his whiskey, 
and he did not mean to go away with- 
out it, unless he found it impossible to 
help himself. Accordingly he dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to a tree, and 
began to reconnoitre. 

The spot where Rant had emerged 
from the bayhead was easily discov- 
ered, and, to a woodsman, the track 
beyond was now as plain asaroad. It 
was not long past sunset, and there 
was yet light enough for him to make 
his way easily to the still. He looked 
round here more uncertainly in the 
dense shade. There was the little 
shed, and under it the great iron pot ; 
the water-trough, hollowed out of a 
fallen tree ; the pipe, and the receiv- 
ing-vessels; an old lantern; and a 
dozen large, empty jars, that were to 
have been filled and sent off that night. 
But there was something more: an 
inert heap that had been a living and 
moving man only fifteen minutes 
earlier; a ghastly face with open, 
staring eyes, and, all around, a stain 
darker than the darkness of the thick 
bays. 

Abe Thompson would have faced 
any two men alive, but this one, dead, 
was too much for him. He dropped 
his flask among the empty jars and fled 
incontinently. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A FORTNIGHT had passed since the 
eventful evening on which Abe 
Thompson had aroused the settlement 
of Rimesville, and headed the pursuit 
of Bill Baker’s murderer. Rant had 
been taken, after a couple of hours’ 
search through the woods, and was 
now awaiting his trial in the gaol of 
the county town, Utopia. 

Abe had been summoned to appear 
as a witness, and, as every one in- 
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terested knew that the case depended 
entirely on his testimony, he naturally 
excited a good deal of attention among 
his friends and neighbors. His com- 
pany, indeed, was in so much request 
that he found himself obliged to take a 
holiday in order that he might be at 
home to callers. 

This was no extraordinary hardship, 
for he liked holidays, and he liked 
callers, and was in the habit of indulg- 
ing his likings somewhat frequently ; 
but it added to the zest of the thing to 
imagine that he was doing something 
virtuous and self-sacrificing, and he 
had little difficulty in persuading him- 
self that he was giving up his time to 
the entertainment of the curious from 
the most unselfish motives. 

He had been alone for a few brief 
minutes when he perceived the ap- 
proach of an unexpected visitor in the 
person of Cab Pollard. This was not 
so pleasant. It was one thing to gaina 
well-earned celebrity by bringing a 
murderer to justice, but it was another 
to be interviewed by one of the mur- 
derer’s nearest relatives. Recollect- 
ing, however, that Rant had never 
been a very popular person in his own 
house, he took heart of grace, and re- 
ceived Cab with at least an assumption 
of ease and cordiality. 

The preliminary conversation turned 
on Kate ; and, as Cab responded to 
the praises lavished on her by Thomp- 
son, there was a certain wistfulness in 
his manner, as though he were speak- 
ing of a lost treasure. 

*¢ How would you like to hev her for 
your own ?”’ he asked suddenly ; and, 
watching Abe’s face for his answer, he 
saw thereon an expression of great 
relief. 

‘¢ He has only come on a horse-trade, 
after all,’ thought Abe. ‘I reckon 
he’s so much obliged to me for lagging 
his cussed pop that he’ll give me a 
right smart bargain.” 

‘Wal,’ asked Cab, with a woe-be- 
gone smile, ‘“‘are you studying it out ? 
It should not take long to know if 
you’d like to own her.”’ 

** Any man would like to own her; 
she’s a plumb good one,” answered 
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Abe with conviction. “I was only 
studying the trade, and I don’t rightly 
know what to offer for her.” 

‘‘Tll tell you,’ said Cab. ‘‘ There’s 
only one price. It wur the best friend 
I hev that gave me this yer mare ; I’m 
kinder fond of her, as if she was a hu- 
man; and I ain’t goin’ to make no 
or’nary trade with her. I’m told ’tis 
your witness that will hang my father. 
Wal, you jest stay at home, and don’t 
witness, and I’ll give her to you as she 
stands, saddle and bridle thrown in.”’ 

It was an astounding offer, and Abe 
Thompson was completely overcome 
by his sense of loss in not being able to 
accept it. He said as much, with tears 
in his voice, if not in his eyes; and, 
indeed, there could be no doubt of his 
sincerity. If it had rested with him 
alone, he would have let a dozen mur- 
derers go free to possess such a mare 
as the beautiful Kate ; but however lax 
the law might be in that happy region, 
he could not exactly see his way to 
taking it into his own hands on the 
present occasion. It was very sad ; 
but he was not a bad-hearted fellow, 
and, after he had pitied himself for a 
while, he began to think of Cab. 

‘*Didn’t John Hart nor any one tell 
you that sech a thing couldn’t be 
done ?” he asked dismally. 

‘* Nobody knew what I was coming 
about,’’ said Cab. “If I’d asked I 
suppose I’d hev bin told ; but I didn’t. 
I don’t know anything about the courts 
myself, but it seems sorter hard that 
any man who ain’t a pris’ner must 
come when he’s called, even if he 
hain’t got a mind to; and I can’t see 
how it’s in the power o’ law to make a 
man speak if he’s set on holding his 
tongue.” 

‘*Sartain, the law c’uldn’t pull the 
words out of me,’’ explained Abe gra- 
ciously ; ‘‘ but it c’uld fine me mighty 
heavy if I didn’t show up and speak 
?em of my own free will. And what 
good would the mare be to me if I had 
to go to the calaboose in the end ?” 

“Then there ain’t no way out of 
it ?”’ asked Cab. 

‘I’m afeard there ain’t. But don’t 
you fret; they won’t hang your pop. 
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They never do down here, except by 
Judge Lynch. The penitentiary for 
life is as much as he’ll git.” 

“Is that so?’ said Cab. “Then it 
ain’t so bad as I thought. It was the 
idea of his being hanged that I didn’t 
like.”’ 

‘*You’d hev given your fine mare to 
save him,” said Abe reflectively ; ‘‘ and 
yet folks say he was a right bad father 
to you from the time you were born. 
And he turned you out, didn’t he ?” 

“‘There’s no denying he’s a tough 
one,’ answered Cab; “‘ but he is my 
father, for all that; and ’twould hev 
bin sorter vexatious to maw to think of 
him being hanged. I don’t so much 
begreech him to be shet up.” 

*¢ He deserves it, sure,”’ said Abe. 

‘“‘T wasn’t thinking altogether of 
what he deserved,”’ said Cab ; “ for if a 
man has a natural bad disposition, I 
reckon he’s bound to do some killing in 
the course of his life ; but it will be 
more comfortable for maw and the rest 
to hev him living in the penitentiary 
*stead of at home.” 

Cab went back to John Hart’s with a 
load lifted from his mind. He had not 
spoken to any one of the intended sac- 
rifice — not even to Caroline. He had 
felt that silence was necessary to his 
courage in the matter. But now that 
the sacrifice had been refused, and he 
had been assured not only that Rant 
would not be hanged, but that he would 
be safely shut up out of the way for the 
rest of his life— blessed prospect of 
peace for Louisa and the rest !—his 
thankfulness was great and intense. 

The fact of his having performed a 
generous action did not count as an 
item in his satisfaction. He was hardly 
aware of having done so; and it was 
with the course of events and not with 
himself that he was satisfied. It 
seemed to him only right and natural 
that he should try by every means in 
his power to save his father’s life, just 
as it was natural for him to feel glad 
beyond the telling of words that he had 
not been obliged to part with his be- 
loved Kate in the interests of filial 
duty. He would need the comforting 
presence of his dumb friend before 
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long, for a harder parting lay before 
him, and one from which there could 
be no escape. He had already told 
John Hart that it would be necessary 
for him to go home if his father did not 
“ git off ;’? and now that he had been 
made to realize the impossibility of 
such a contingency, he also realized 
that there was but a short time left for 
him and Caroline to be together. 

That evening he had another private 
interview with old John, and told him 
of his expedition and its results. 

“Tf Abe Thompson is right,’’ said 
he, “there ain’t nothing to wait for. 
I’d best go to maw at once.” 

But old John shook his head. 

‘¢There’s no knowing what may hap- 
pen,” he said, with a gravity that had 
in it a touch of hopefulness. ‘ They 
don’t do much hanging hereaway, 
that’s sure ; but if this yer jedge was to 
git acquainted with your father’s char- 
acter, he might see as how the rope 
would be safer than the penitentiary. 
Times, the real desp’rate ones break 
out o’ that.’’ 

“Do you mean that you would like 
—that you think it would be better for 
him to be hanged ?” asked Cab, staring 
blankly. 

*¢ Wal, as to likin’, or thinking better, 
I wouldn’t go so fur as to say that ; but 
there’s no denying ’twould fix things 
up sorter convenient.’’ 

‘*Do how ?”’ 

“* Jest this-a-way. If he’s only in 
the penitentiary we hev to take him 
into our calkilations every time, and 
we may look to see him back any day ; 
but if he wur under ground, why, we 
ec’uld start our plans kinder indepen- 
dent.” 

‘¢ What c’uld we do different to what 
we hev to do now?” inquired Cab, 
curious, but not at all horrified. 

*“*T c’uld marry Louisy,’’ answered 
old John simply. ‘*Then she and the 
young ones would live here with me, 
and you c’uld stay on until it was time 
for you to marry Car’line ; and Berry 
and Lennie c’uld live at the place in 
Rimesville, so there’d be no land 
wasted. I reckon you’d best not quit 
in sech a hurry. Wait and see what 
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the jedge says ; and then, if it’s only 
the penitentiary, why, I’ve nothing to 
say ag’in your doing your duty by 
Louisy. If Rant Pollard is hanged, I'll 
do mine, and there needn’t be more 
quitting than what’s easy and comfort- 
able.” 


CHAPTER X. 

CaB and Berry went together to 
Utopia at the time of the assizes. It 
was a long ride, and, from Berry’s 
point of view, there was not much to 
be gained by it ; but Cab had made up 
his mind to know the result of the 
trial as soon as it was to be known, 
and also to visit his father before his 
removal to either the gallows or the 
penitentiary ; and, having once come 
to a determination on these matters, 
no one could have dissuaded him from 
carrying out his intentions, except, per- 
haps, Caroline, and she did not try. 

The result was as Abe Thompson 
had prophesied. Rant was not con- 
demned to be hanged, for no better 
reason than that the presiding judge 
had a prejudice against the custom. 
He was mildly sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for life, to the evident dissatis- 
faction of the friends of Bill Baker, 
who were gathered in force to watch 
the course of justice, and gave vent to 
undisguised expressions of disgust at 
this over-merciful decision. 

Cab had no difficulty in getting per- 
mission to visit the gaol that evening ; 
and, as Berry did not appear anxious 
to accompany him, he went alone. 

Rant greeted him with a silent stare, 
waiting sullenly for him to begin the 
conversation if he wished to hold one. 
This was slightly embarrassing, but 
Cab generously considered that a man 
who had just received his sentence for 
murder could not be expected to dis- 
play a cheerful loquacity, and he began, 
with a praiseworthy effort to show the 
bright side of the case. 

““I jest looked in to say I’m mighty 
glad you ain’t going to be hanged, 
father,” he said, holding out his hand 
with a diffidence that was natural, con- 
sidering he had never shaken hands 
with his father in his life. 
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Rant ignored the proffered salute, 
and growled forth a curse in the famil- 
iar manner; but as Cab opened his 
lips to speak again, the prisoner’s feel- 
ings became too much for him, and he 
burst forth with bitter indignation and 
much interspersed profanity. 

‘* What do you come here for, talk- 
ing about being glad of things to a 
man that’s sentenced to the worst that 
the law kin give? I ain’t a durned 
coward, skeared of being hanged, but 
I hain’t got no ambition to spend my 
life shet up between four walls, I tell 
you. And I ain’t going to do it 
neither. They’re mightily mistaken if 
they think they kin keep me in there. 
I'll be off and away the first chance I 
hev, and don’t you forgit it.” 

“Then,” said Cab, ‘ hevin’ that 
chance, ain’t it better to be shet up 
than hanged ?” 

“No,” said Rant, with a fixed deter- 
mination to make the worst of it, *‘ and 
it was jest out of spite that the jedge 
wouldn’t hang me. He knew I'd 
sooner hev it.”’ 

Cab smiled. This was such a new 


way of regarding the matter. 
‘¢ What are you grinning at, you —— 


skunk ?”’ yelled Rant. ‘Glad, are 
you, that I got the worst of the two? 
Following your own father into the cal- 
aboose to laugh at his misfortunes ! ”’ 

*¢ And whose fault are they ?”’ ruth- 
lessly interrupted poor Cab, who was 
doing his very utmost to disclaim co- 
herently all such hard-hearted inten- 
tions. 

“*Wa’n’t it your undutiful conduc’ 
that brought about the whole cussed 
job ? If you had bin my pardner in 
that still, as you oughter hev bin, I 
c’uldn’t hev stuck Bill Baker, for he 
wouldn’t hev bia thar to be stuck. 
That’s plain.”’ 

‘“*T reckon you’d hev stuck me in- 
stead,”’ said Cab very quietly, ‘‘so you 
wouldn’t hev bin anyways better off in 
the end. But, indeed, father, I didn’t 
mean nothing disrespec’ful; and I 
didn’t laugh. I was only sorter tickled, 
because most men would sooner not be 
hanged ; that’s all.” 

“Wal, I ain’t most men; and I 
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don’t want you nor your grinning in 
here. It’s hard lines if a man can’t 
git shet of folks even in the calaboose. 
What in thunder brought you here 
anyhow ?”’ 

“I only looked in, kinder friendly, 
to let you know that your own folks 
were thinking about you, and sorry for 
your trouble.” 

** And the first thing you say to me 
is that you’re glad! But that was the 
truth coming out—dorgorn the lot of 
you!” 

**T only said I was glad you weren’t 
going to be hanged,” maintained Cab 
stoutly. ‘‘ That ain’t saying I’m glad 
for all what happened. Wal, I didn’t 
reckon you’d keer much about seeing 
me; but I jest thote you mightn’t feel 
so bad if you knew they were all think- 
ing kindly of you at home, and hoping 
for the best.” 

‘Hoping I’d be hanged, were 
they ?”’ sneered Rant, with maliguant 
perversity. 

** No,”’ said Cab. 
nor mean it.”’ 

“You said ‘the best,’ and hanging 
would hev bin the best,’’ persisted 
Rant. 

Cab sighed. Possibly he was begin- 
ning to agree with him. 

‘Why don’t you quit, now that 
you’ve done what you came for ?”’ his 
father went on. ‘* And you needn’t 
come again. I hain’t got no particular 
use for your visits. But I ain’t goin’ 
to forgit who it was that put me in this 
yer fix; and I'll make things even 
with you some day, when I find time to 
git out.”’ 

‘* Wal,” said Cab, with unabated 
good-humor, “if you don’t do any 
more harm to me than I done to you, I 
ain’t skeared of seeing you. Won’t 
you shake hands friendly, and say 
good-bye ? ”’ 

“* No,’ said Rant. ‘I ain’t friendly, 
and I don’t want to be.”’ 

‘“*Won’t you send any message to 
maw ? ”” 

‘“*No. Unless you like to tell her 
what I’m telling you now, that the day 
I stand free, with any dasted sort of a 
weapon in my hand, will be your last 


**T didn’t say that 
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day on ’arth. Now quit; and until 
then don’t let me see your face again.” 

‘“*God forgive you!’ said Cab ; and 
so their last words were exchanged. 

Berry was waiting outside with the 
horses. He and Cab would have to 
ride all night, and they had arranged 
to leave Utopia with as little delay as 
possible. They mounted in silence, 
which continued until they had left the 
town far behind; then Berry asked 
significantly, — 

*¢ Same as ever ?”’ 

‘Jest the same,’? answered Cab. 
“T didn’t oughter hev gone thar. He’s 
promised to kill me if he ever gits out, 
and I reckon he’ll do it; but don’t tell 
Car’line.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

TIME went on, and brought in its 
course the eve of Cab’s twenty-first 
birthday, which was also the eve of his 
wedding day. It was a great occasion, 
and one on which the walls of John 
Hart’s house should have changed 
from a wooden to an elastic nature, for 
within them were collected Pollards 
and Harts innumerable to assist at the 
grand solemnity, Louisa’s homestead 
being deserted for the time, and old 
John made happy by her presence and 
that of her many children. 

They were gathered round the sup- 
per-table, Louisa sitting beside her 
host ; Lennie by her husband, holding 
in her arms an interesting little piece 
of helplessness that seemed to require 
infinite attention both from herself and 
Berry; Vira and a certain young 
cousin of the Harts in the midst of the 
younger children ; and Cab and Caro- 
line side by side, radiantly blissful. 

“This time to-morrow evening,” 
whispered Cab, ‘‘ we’ll be riding home 
together, Car’line. And you’ll belong 
to me out and out, forever and ever.” 

“If you hold my hand under the 
table like that,’ Caroline said, ‘‘ I can’t 
drink my coffee, and they’ll all know 
what you’re doing.” 

“Take up your cup with the other 
hand,” suggested Cab, firmly retaining 
his hold. 

“*T can’t,’’ said Caroline, ‘it’s at the 
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wrong side. You let go.’? But she 
looked at him so lovingly that he knew 
very well she liked it just as much as 
he did. 

The others were talking volubly, 
without need of help from them, and 
they went on whispering. 

‘“‘T had an ugly dream last night,” 
she said. ‘I dreamt that your father 
came to the wedding, and we were all 
frightened to death, and fell down 
around the table ; and he sat there and 
stared, until all the cakes and things 
shrivelled up under his eyes ; and then 
we looked again, and saw that it was 
only his skeleton, with a long rope 
dangling from the neck. Wasn’t it 
ugly, Cab ?” 

** Mighty ugly. But what business 
should he hev with a rope, when he 
wasn’t hanged 7” 

“*T don’t know, only that’s the way I 
dreamt it. I hope he won’t come, Cab. 
I— oh, God!” 

They were opposite a small window, 
and she had raised her cyes to it while 
speaking, and seen—a face, and the 
barrel of a revolver. The face was 
glaring at Cab, and the revolver was 
pointed at him. 

With the bound of a panther she 
threw herself on him, and dashed him 
to the ground, the crash of their fall 
and the report of the revolver sound- 
ing simultaneously. 

Berry and his cousin rushed from 
the house, sending a furious yell of 
recognition after a retreating figure ; 
and from the woods around the yell 
was echoed, and other figures sprang 
out into the moonlight, and closed 
round the fugitive assassin. 

Rant Pollard had fired his last shot, 
and the bullet had passed through the 
slight pine wall, directly behind the 
spot where Cab’s head had bent over 
Caroline as they sat at table. 

Neither Berry nor his cousin came 
back that night; but John Hart re- 
ceived a mysterious communication to 
the effect that they were safe, and that 
the wedding might go on, as nothing 
more was to be feared from Rant. 


It was a party sobered out of all sem- 
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blance of festivity that gathered round 
the young couple to bid them God 
speed as they set out for their new 
home the next evening. Every one 
there, to the youngest, was weighed 
upon by a sense of the tragedy that 
might have been. Cab had been re- 
stored to them from the very arms of 
death ; and Caroline, who had risked 
her life for his, not less so. It was a 
day for thought and thankfulness 
rather than mirth. They had lived 
through something that should be 
remembered to the end of life, and 
there was no time now for laughter, 
just because there might have been so 
much to spare for tears. 

The little place that old John had 
bought for Cab and Caroline was not 
more than three miles from his own 
farm, but farther from the direct road 
between Rimesville and Fort Ballan- 
tyne. A fairly good wagon track had 
been made already from Caroline’s old 
home to her new one, but to-night Cab 
turned Kate’s head away from this. 

‘‘T’ll take you by a road I blazed 
myself,’ said Cab. ‘‘ There’s never 
bin a wagon on it yet, but it’s safe and 
clear, and Kate goes like a lamb in 
harness now.’’ 

«Ts it shorter than the other way ?” 
Caroline asked. 

‘* Not much ; but there ain’t so many 
palmetto roots and it’s new. LEvery- 
thing is new to-day, Car’line.”’ 

‘¢ What ails Kate, Cab? She sees 
something in there in the wood. Will 
she run? Everything scares me since 
last night.” 

‘¢ There is something. I can’t clearly 
make out what, it’s getting so dark 
among the trees. Will you hold her if 
I git down and look around ?”’ 

‘““No, no! Tie her to a tree, and 
let me go with you. I won’t leave you, 
Cab ; and I won’t be left. Let us go 
together.”’ 

“All right,” said Cab; and they 
went—but only a very little way be- 
fore they found what it was that had 
startled Kate. 

A tall live oak stood among the 
pines, a few yards away from Cab’s 
blazed road ; and from a branch that 
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was almost horizontal hung a dead 
body, shrouded very partially by the 
grey masses of Spanish moss that also 
hung there. 

Caroline did not cry out nor faint — 
she had listened to talk about lynch- 
ing too often not to understand it all 
at a glance. She only held Cab’s hand 
more tightly ; and they went together 
closer to the tree, and looked up into 
the dead man’s face. They stood there 
in silence for a few minutes ; then Cab 
put his arm round his wife, and turned 
her gently away. 

“It is too late to do anything to- 
night,” he said. ‘ Let us gohome. I 
will come back and bury my father — 
to-morrow,.”’ 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

In his last annual address to the 
Royal Geographical Society Mr. Clem- 
ents Markham, the president, referred 
to the efforts recently made by them, 
in conjunction with a committee of the 
Royal Society, to induce the govern- 
ment to fit out an expedition for ex- 
ploring in the Antarctic Ocean. For 
some years past there has been a good 
deal of spasmodic enthusiasm in favor 
of further researches, scientific and 
otherwise, in those higher southern 
latitudes which were in earlier days 
the scene of the exploring operations 
of Captain Cook, Sir James Ross, and 
a number of whalers among English- 
men, of Lieutenant Wilkes among 
Americans, of Captain Dumont D’Ur- 
ville among Frenchmen, and of Cap- 
tains Bellingshausen and Lazarew 
among Russians. This enthusiasm 
and the reasons which inspired it were 
well expressed in a paper read before 
the Royal Geographical Society in 
November, 1893, by Dr. John Murray, 
who took part in the Challenger ex- 
pedition, and who is perhaps of ali 
men living the one best qualified to 
direct our steps in this important 
direction. The immediate result of 
this paper was the formation of a 
committee, which included Dr. Mur- 
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ray himself, Sir Joseph Hooker (one 
of the two survivors of Ross’s expedi- 
tion of 1829-33), and Sir George Nares, 
the only living naval captain who has 
seen service in the Antarctic Ocean, 
for the purpose of considering and 
reporting upon the best means of in- 
creasing our scanty stock of knowledge 
concerning South Polar phenomena. 
This committee’s report was passed on 
to the Royal Society, which brought 
the weight of its great influence to 
bear in favor of the scheme, though 
unfortunately without the success 
which rewarded the analogous efforts 
of the British Association of the Royal 
Society tifty years ago, and which re- 
sulted in the commissioning of the 
Erebus and Terror. The Admiralty, 
with infinite protestations of sympathy 
towards the movement, regretted that 
it could not see its way just at present 
to meet the expense of an expedition 
commensurate with the objects in view 
and the honor of Great Britain. The 
public mind, which is not easily stirred 


by projects of which it does not fully, 


understand the significance, is still 
somewhat lukewarm in the cause ; and 
until there be something in the nature 
of an imperative call, it is very un- 
likely that the authorities will trouble 
themselves seriously about the matter. 
Possibly the appearance of some other 
country in the field might stir them. 
Lord Melbourne deserves our gratitude 
for his liberal treatment of Ross’s ex- 
pedition, and for the almost eager 
alacrity with which he adopted the 
proposals put before him ; but possibly 
the fact that the United States and 
France were already in the Southern 
Ocean went some way towards in- 
fluencing him in his decision. 

When it is undertaken at all, it is 
desirable that the next Antarctic 
expedition should be a national one. 
Private enterprise, which has been 
splendidly active of late in the way 
of Arctic discovery, would scarcely 
be equal to all the demands of exten- 
sive and thorough Antarctic research. 
The work would extend over three or 
four years, and would involve, among 
many other things, the fitting out of 
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two steam-vessels equipped witha vast 
amount of apparatus, in order properly 
(in Dr. Murray’s words), ‘‘ To deter- 
mine the nature and extent of the Ant- 
arctic continent, to penetrate into the 
interior, to ascertain the depth and 
nature of the ice-cap, to observe the 
character of the underlying rocks and 
their fossils, to take magnetic and me- 
teorological observations both at sea 
and on land, to observe the temper- 
ature of the ocean at all depths and 
seasons of the year, to take pendulum 
observations on land, to bore through 
the deposits on the floor of the ocean at 
certain points to ascertain the condition 
of the deeper layers, and to sound, 
trawl, dredge, and study the character 
and distribution of marine organisms.” 
This is serious work ; but it is not im- 
possible, and it will have to be done if 
the next Antarctic expedition is to re- 
pay the cost of outfit. 

Meantime it is interesting to note 
that merchant seamen, who have in 
the past contributed no small or unim- 
portant additions to our knowledge of 
the Antarctic (as, for instance, in the 
remarkable achievements of Weddell 
and the Enderby whalers), are still 
busy. Last summer some Norwegian 
ships, which have been prosecuting the 
seal-fur industry in the region of the 
South Shetlands and Louis Philippe 
Land, and have been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to give hope of re-establishing 
this important trade in the South Seas, 
returned to Christiansand in Norway, 
their port of registry. The diary of 
Captain Larsen of the Jason, one of 
these vessels, makes a singularly inter- 
esting record, and if (as we understand 
is the case) it is intended to amplify it 
into a full volume, the result ought to 
make a welcome addition to a depart- 
ment of literature by no means volu- 
minous. The ships made the Falkland 
Islands their rendezvous for two sea- 
sons, transferring to the store-ship at 
Port Stanley their first season’s catch, 
and emerging again after the winter to 
brave the ice and the storms of the 
frozen deep in the interests of science 
and of commerce. Dr. Murray regards 
Captain Larsen’s discoveries as the 
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most important in the Antarctic region 
since the time of Ross. For one thing, 
they have necessitated a certain altera- 
tion in the supposed configuration of 
the southern continent so far as the 
outline of Graham’s Land is concerned. 
During the early months of last year 
the sea in the neighborhood of Join- 
ville Island and Louis Philippe Land 
was sufficiently free of ice to allow the 
Jason to penetrate along the east side 
of Graham’s Land to latitude 68° 10’ 
south and longitude 60° west; while 
one of her companions managed to 
reach latitude 69° south and further 
west. This means that the Norwegian 
whalers have got nearer to the South 
Pole than any steamer before them. 
Captain Larsen landed on Seymour 
Island and, in spite of deep valleys and 
high rocks, explored it for some dis- 
tance. In the interior he found some 
dead seals, and penguins’ nests innu- 
merable almost as the many-twinkling 
smile of ocean. On the way south, 
land, described as rocky and as showing 
a high peak to the south-south-west, 
was seen on November 30th in latitude 
66° 4’ south, longitude 59° 49’ west. 
On December 4th, in latitude 67° south, 
longitude 60° west, there was high, 
snow-capped land in sight ; and when 
the ship reached 68° 10’ south two days 
later, she found the ice of the low bay 
kind, and the weather warm and fine 
with comparatively little fog. On the 
return to the north, Captain Larsen 
discovered some islands, two of which 
were actively volcanic, in latitude 65° 
7’ south, longitude 58° 22’ west. The 
October number of the Geographical 
Journal contains a translation of such 
parts of Captain Larsen’s log as relate 
to these discoveries. The following 
bearing upon Seymour’s Island is espe- 
cially notable : “‘ The land is hilly and 
intersected by deep valleys. Some of 
the hills are conical and consist of 
sand, small gravel, and cement ; here 
and there is some petrified wood... . 
When we were a quarter of a Norwe- 
gian mile from shore and stood about 
three hundred feet above the sea, the 
petrified wood became more and more 
frequent, and we took several specimens 
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which looked as if they were of decid- 
uous trees ; the bark and branches, as 
also the year-rings, were seen in the 
logs which lay slantingly in the soil. 
The wood seemed not to have been 
thrown out of water ; on the contrary, 
it could never have been in water, be- 
cause in the first case, we found pet- 
rified worms, while there were none in 
the second. At other places we saw 
balls made of sand and cement resting 
upon pillars composed of the same 
constituents. We collected some fifty 
of them, and they had the appearance 
of having been made by man’s hand.”’ 

These important discoveries made by 
vessels whose primary purpose in those 
regions was commercial — though both 
the captains and the owner (Mr. Chr. 
Christensen, of Sandifjord, Norway) 
have shown extreme solicitude for the 
cause of science—give some earnest 
of what might be accomplished by an 
expedition specially fitted out for the 
work of research in Antarctic waters. 
It is satisfactory to know that from a 
commercial point of view also the ex- 
pedition was successful. During the 
second voyage the three vessels, the 
Jason, the Hestha, and the Castor, con- 
trived to catch over sixteen thousand 
seals ; and although there was a mis- 
hap on the Goodwin Sands on the 
voyage from the Falkland Islands to 
Norway, it is probable the results will 
induce Mr. Christensen to send his 
ships to the same region again. There 
is another Norwegian vessel, the Ant- 
arctic of Tonsberg, now there ; but its 
attack is directed from another quarter, 
that south of Australia, which has been 
always a favorite with explorers. 

Much good work was also done by 
the Dundee whalers, Balzena, Active, 
Diana, and Polar Star, which set out 
in September, 1892, for whale-fishing 
in the south. The surgeons of the two 
first-named, Messrs. Bruce and Donald, 
were chosen for their scientific attain- 
ments, and they were well equipped 
with all the best instruments for ob- 
serving the prevalent meteorological 
and other physical conditions, and for 
collecting all the specimens of natural 
history obtainable. The results of this 














voyage are to be found in a very enter- 
taining volume, entitled “‘ From Edin- 
burgh to the Antarctic,’ recently 
issued. The return in blubber and 
whalebone was, unhappily, disappoint- 
ingly small, and in that one respect 
alone the expedition may be said to 
have fallen short of its work; in all 
others, however, the experiment was 
successful, though it is matter for re- 
gret that, the scientific being subject to 
the commercial side of the undertak- 
ing, opportunity was not given for a 
longer stay in the south and for corre- 
spondingly further researches. Mr. 
Bruce tells us that the Balsena was 
never within six miles of land, save in 
the case of the Danger Islets. These 
islets were sighted on December 23rd, 
and between that date and the middle 
of July, the Balzna circled roughly be- 
tween latitude 62° south and 64° 10’ 
south, and longitude 52° and 57° west, 
her westerly boundary being that part 
of Louis Philippe Land which forms 
Erebus and Terror Gulf, bounded to 
the southern extremity by Seymour 
Islands and to the north by Joinville 
Land. Such land as was encountered 
was completely snow-clad, except on 
the steepest slopes. Big icebergs were 
numerous, the highest seen being two 
hundred and fifty feet out of the 
water. They were most thickly dis- 
tributed to the south-east of Danger 
Islets and sixty-five large bergs were 
counted from the deck at one time. 
The sighting of Clarence Island, one 
of the South Shetland groups, brought 
to the mind of Dr. Donald fond recol- 
lections of the north. ‘The part 
sighted by us,” he says, “lies only 
some sixty miles nearer the Pole than 
our own Northern Shetlands. But 
what a difference between the two 
places! Our own Shetlands bright 
with ladies dressed in light summer 
garments, and carrying tennis-racquets 
and parasols; the South Shetlands, 
even in the height of summer, clad in 
an almost complete covering of snow, 


1 From Edinburgh to the Antarctic; by W. G. 
Burn Murdoch, artist, 1 ted by the Sci 
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only a steep cliff or bold rock standing 
out in deep contrast here and there, 
the only inhabitants being birds or 
seals ; and even the bird-life, with the 
exception of penguins, is scanty.” 
Here, again, is a description of the 
view which unfolded itself to the eyes 
of those on board the ships on Decem- 
ber 23rd, while anchored to a large floe 
in latitude 64° 23’ south, longitude, 56° 
14 west, and with the mountains of 
Palmer’s Land in the distance. ‘The 
scene,”? writes Dr. Donald, ‘‘on this 
evening from the ship’s deck was one 
of the most impressive I ever wit- 
nessed. In the west lay this chain of 
snow-clad mountains thrown into 
various shades of light and dark by 
the low sun, with here and there the 
face of a cliff or black rock standing 
out in deep contrast to the surrounding 
snow. To the south the icefloe, stud- 
ded with numerous small bergs and 
hummocks, stretched as far as the eye 
could reach ; out to the eastward lay a 
long chain of bergs, their perpendicular 
faces tinged bright red by the sun’s 
rays. Between these bergs and the 
floe lay an open expanse of dark water. 
To the north was the loose scattered 
ice, small bergs and dark water-chan- 
nels through which we had _ just 
steamed. Throw over this the lilac 
glamour so frequently seen in the Ant- 
arctic, which, combined with the abso- 
lute stillness and quiet, broken only 
occasionally by the splash or the harsh 
quangk of a penguin, or the soft tweet of 
the snow-petrel, made up a magnificent 
and imposing spectacle.”’ 

It may be noted here that Dr. 
Donaid atiributes the marked differ- 
ence of structure between the icebergs 
of the south and those of the north, to 
the different geological formation of 
the land, in the two quarters, —- that in 
the north being for the most part com- 
posed of water-bedded rocks, while in 
the south no rudimentary formations 
have been seen, and “therefore, as 
the geologist would explain, not con- 
ducive to the formation of deep ra- 
vines.”’ 

Prior to the date of Captain Cook’s 
memorable voyages, the exploration 
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of the higher southern latitudes was 
carried on very fitfully, and was left 
principally to the casual, and some- 
times involuntary, efforts of the whale 
and seal fishers and the adventurous 
merchantman. Without doubt very 
little was accomplished and very little 
was known about the Antarctic. And 
even after Captain Cook nothing was 
done by any government, save the 
Russian, for the study of South Polar 
phenomena until towards the end of 
the fourth decade of the present cen- 
tury. Between the year 1775, when 
Cook was Jast in the Antarctic, and 
the year 1840, when the expeditions 
of D’Urville, Wilkes, and Ross were 
there, only one man succeeded in 
penetrating to a point further south 
than Cook’s farthest, and the primary 
purpose which took Weddell into that 
part of the world was the pursuit of 
the whale and the seal. Between the 
same dates no man but Bellingshausen 
succeeded in making any substantial 
addition to Cook’s discoveries. Every- 
thing done in this direction down to 
Cook may be briefly stated. 

Jape Horn was rounded for the first 
time in 1616 by a Dutch expedition, 
which had set out from Amsterdam in 
the Hoorne (or Horn) and the Een- 
dracht (or Unity), to find a new west- 
ern route to the East Indies, and so to 
evade the ordinance of the States-Gen- 
eral prohibiting all Dutch ships, not 
engaged in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company, from passing by 
the Cape of Good Hope to the east- 
ward, or through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to the westward. The Hoorne 
was burned at the entrance to the 
Straits of Magellan, and some of her 
timbers were found on the spot half a 
century later by Sir John Narborough, 
whom Charles the Second sent to Pata- 
gonia for gold. The other vessel 
pushed on, doubled and named the 
Horn after the lost ship (which had 
also received its name from the place 
of that name in Holland, of which one 
of the principals in the undertaking 
was a native), discovered and named 
(after the Amsterdam merchant who 
conceived the idea) the Straits of Le 
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Maire, and finally reached the Pacific. 
Seventeen years earlier another Dutch- 
man, Dirck Gerritz, in a vessel of only 
one hundred and fifty tons, which 
formed part of the East India squadron 
of Simon of Cordes, had been driven 
by bad weather from the western en- 
trance of the Straits of Magellan as far 
south as latitude 62°, and discovered 
the islands now known as the South 
Shetlands. To him it was a coast re- 
sembling that of Norway, mountainous 
and covered with snow. Huis state- 
ment was regarded as apocryphal until 
Mr. William Blyth, in the year 1819, 
re-discovered the islands while on a 
voyage from Monte Video to Valpa- 
raiso. The Dutch navigator, De 
Gonneville, was credited with having, 
even before Gerritz, discovered a 
Terra Australis to the south of Africa ; 
but we know from Pigafetta, the biog- 
rapher of Magellan, that the phrase 
** Antarctic Pole’? was a very loose 
one, and was taken to mean the 
southern hemisphere, which is a vastly 
different matter. Moreover, De Gonne- 
ville brought home to France with him 
the son of the sovereign of his new- 
found land, which is of itself sufficient 
to prove that he did not penetrate far 
south ; but his story, and the sight of 
his dusky captive, set the hearts of his 
countrymen beating with wild hopes 
for over a century and a half. 

The philosopher said that a vast 
southern continent did exist, and must 
of necessity exist, in order to maintain 
the balance of the earth. One of the 
instructions given to the astronomer 
Halley (who was an officer in the 
navy), when despatched to the South 
Seas in 1699, was that he should en- 
deavor to discover the unknown land 
supposed to be in the southern part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was mainly to 
search for this land, magnified by 
rumor into a country of vast extent 
and unlimited resources, that Ker- 
guelen in 1772 embarked on the voyage 
which led to the discovery of the isl- 
ands that now bear his name. Heavy 
weather prevented him from approach- 
ing close enough to examine the land ; 
and so, rushing home, he gave a highly 
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exaggerated account of his discovery, 
leading men to believe that the south- 
ern continent had at length been 
found. He was sent out again in the 
Rolland, and in December, 1773, was 
again driven off. Next month an 
officer from his companion frigate 
L’Oiseau managed to land, and he, in 
the name of France, took possession 
of the so-called Terra Australis with 
much formality and flourish. Almost 
at the very time that this pantomime 
was proceeding, Captain Cook, in the 
Resolution, and Captain Furneaux, in 
the Adventure, were sailing past the 
islands fifty miles to the south. On 
the very day that Kerguelen first 
sighted his islands (on January 13th, 
1772), M. Marion du Fresne discov- 
ered two islands lying between lati- 
tudes 40° and 47° south. He took 
them to be outlying islands of the great 
continent, and to signalize his hope 
that this might be so, he called one of 
them L’Ile de l’Espérance, or Hope 
Island; it is now known as Marion 
Island, and its neighbor as Prince Ed- 
ward Island. It was not until the 
results of Cook’s second expedition 
became known that the idea of a south- 
ern continent was abandoned, or rather 
very considerably modified. Many 
maps down to the end of the eighteenth 
century show a continuous stretch of 
land extending in an oblique line from 
Cape Horn almost as far north as the 
fortieth parallel. Cook himself, who 
was no better informed than the rest 
of mankind until he found out the 
truth for himself, was sent out to see if 
there really was a continent, and sailed 
with the assumption that there was. 
When he re-discovered South Georgia, 
he concluded, like Du Fresne, that he 
had hit upon the skirts of this conti- 
nent; but he did not immediately run 
home with the news. He sailed round 
the islands and called one part Cape 
Disappointment, to give lasting expres- 
sion to his chagrin. It was salve to 
his injured spirit to reflect that if the 
continent did really exist further south, 
and most men nowadays believe that it 
does, it was at any rate not worth dis- 


covering, to judge of the bulk by the 
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sample before him in South Georgia. 
But even on the top of this reflection 
he turned the Resolution’s head to the 
east-south-east, and came very near to 
being wrecked on the still less inviting 
coast of Sandwich Land. The north- 
country collier was driving heavily 
before a strong breeze, with a thick 
fog enveloping everything and with 
a blinding sleet falling, when a momen- 
tary lifting of the fog showed land dead 
ahead at a distance of only three or 
four miles. Finding himself in this 
predicament, Cook hauled his wind to 
the north, but seeing it was impossible 
to weather the land in this quarter, he 
tacked in one hundred and seventy- 
five fathoms of water, a mile and a 
half from some breakers. He did not 
investigate this coast with any degree 
of minuteness. When he left he was 
unaware whether Sandwich Land was 
a group of islands, or part of the ex- 
pected continent. The place, he said, 
lay so far south and was so very unin- 
viting that knowledge concerning it 
was utterly futile. 

The finding of the Sandwich group 
marked the virtual termination of 
Cook’s labors in the remote southern 
seas. From these he turned his ship’s 
head in the direction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he arrived on 
March 22nd, 1775. He had quitted 
that colony before (on his second great 
voyage) in company with the Adven- 
ture under Captain Furneaux, on 
November 22nd, 1772, in search of 
Bouvet’s Land, had soon become sep- 
arated from his consort, had spent one 
hundred and seventeen days in cruis- 
ing up and down in an unsuccessful 
search for this land, and for the other 
lands of which rumor spoke and of 
which he had heard from Baron Plat- 
tenburg, governor of the Cape, and had 
experienced a taste of true Antarctic 
weather. He was at one time driven 
along by fierce gales that washed with 
their waves over the tops of icebergs 
sixty feet high ; and at another he lay 
ice-bound in the midst of squalls ac- 
companied by snow, sleet, and driz- 
zling rain that froze on the yards and 
sails as they fell, covered the whole 
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ship with icicles, and made the sails 
as stiff as sheet-iron. The Resolution 
covered three thousand six hundred 
and sixty leagues without once coming 
into sight of land, left the meridian of 
Cape Circumcision a long way behind, 
and penetrated as far south as latitude 
67° 15 in longitude 40° east, with no 
company but that of albatrosses and 
petrels, and no variety from the monot- 
ony of sea and ice, with their attendant 
dangers and excitements, but the occa- 
sional spout of a whale in the distance 
and the still more occasional phenom- 
enon of an Aurora Australis. The 
capers of the icebergs seem to have 
afforded some diversion. ‘‘ The large 
pieces,’? we read, “‘ which break from 
the ice-islands are much more danger- 
ous than the islands themselves. The 
latter are so high out of the water that 
we can generally see them, unless the 
weather be very thick and dark, before 
we are very near them ; whereas the 
others cannot be seen in the night till 
they are under the ship’s bows. These 
dangers were, however, now become so 
familiar to us that the apprehensions 
they caused were never of long du- 
ration, and were in some measure 
compensated both by the seasonable 
supplies of fresh water the ice-islands 
afforded us (without which we must 
have been. greatly distressed), and also 
by their very romantic appearance, 
greatly heightened by the foaming and 
lashing of the waves into the curious 
holes and caverns which are formed in 
many of them ; the whole exhibiting a 
view which at once filled the mind 
with admiration and horror, and can 
only be described by the hand of an 
able painter.” 

The Resolution and the Adventure 
met at their appointed place of rendez- 
vous, Queen Charlotte Sound, on May 
18th, and spent some months cruising 
about the New Zealand coast and 
among the Society and Friendly Isl- 
ands, during which they again became 
separated. On November 26th the 
Resolution rounded Cape Palliser on 
her way to the south alone, and her 
men spent Christmas in the thick of 
the ice, and next morning counted two 
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hundred bergs in their neighborhood. 
It was on this particular cruise that 
Cook reached his most southerly lati- 
tude of 71° 10’ in longitude 106° 54’ 
west, but otherwise the episode was 
uneventful. It was on January 29th, 
1774, that, after picking his way for 
many days through the ice, with the 
usual round of strong gales, snow, and 
sleet, Cook found himself standing to 
the south in a region where there were 
few obstacles. Early next morning the 
clouds over the horizon before him 
presented an unusual degree of snow- 
white brightness, which was a sign 
of the proximity of field-ice. Shortly 
after the ice itself came into view from 
the mast-head, and by eight o’clock the 
ship was close to its edge. It extended 
east and west far beyond the reach of 
mere eyesight. The southern half of 
the horizon was illuminated by the 
light reflected from the ice to a great 
height. Ninety-seven ice-mountains 
were counted scattered over the field, 
and many loomed large as a ridge of 
mountains piled high one above an- 
other until they were lost in the clouds. 

Such was the scene that met Cook’s 
eyes at the most southerly point he 
managed to reach. He saw it was im- 
possible to penetrate further and turned 
to the north again ; but so thick was 
the ice around his vessel that it was 
not until February 6th following that 
he contrived to bring her clear of it. 
In all he made three attacks on the 
South Pole, and it was during the 
third, when he changed his ground, 
that he came upon South Georgia and 
Sandwich Land. 

Cook was wrong in surmising that 
no man would ever venture further 
than he had done. The Russians, who 
were in the Antarctic in 1821, and who 
discovered Peter the First Island and 
Alexander the First Island, returned 
home under the erroneous impression 
that they had beaten Cook on the 
strength of having reached the latitude 
of 70° 30’ south. They deserve credit 
for having first struck the Antarctic 
continent as we know it nowadays ; 
but Weddell in the brig Jane of one 
hundred and sixty tons, with the cutter 
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Beaufoy of sixty-five tons for company, 
contrived in 1822 to reach latitude 74° 
15’ south in longitude 34° 16’, where 
open water was still found. Having 
regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, —the smallness of his vessels 
(one of them the merest cockleshell) 
and the lateness of the season, — this 
achievement of his ranks as one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of South 
Polar exploration, and one regrets to 
think that the man who accomplished 
it should have died at the last in pov- 
erty. He was desirous of penetrating 
still further south, but the wind and 
other conditions were against him ; 
and no one who cares to remember that 
he had to pass homewards through a 
thousand miles of sea cumbered with 
ice-islands, and having before him the 
certainty of heavy weather, dense fogs, 
and long nights, will be disposed to 
accuse him of having thrown away his 
chances. 

Nor must one forget the splendid 
achievements of the Enderby whalers. 
Captain Biscoe in the brig Tula, in 
1830-1, discovered Enderby Land, and 
further west the group of islands, the 
principal of which is now known by 
the discoverer’s name. On January 
7th, 1839, Captain Balleny in the 
schooner Eliza Scott, and Captain Free- 
man in the dandy-rigged cutter Sabrina 
of only fifty-four tons, left New Zea- 
land, crossed Bellingshausen’s track 
seventeen days later, and on February 
lst reached a point two hundred and 
twenty miles south of the Russian 
explorer’s furthest in this meridian. 
Later on, the pack-ice having com- 
pelled them to work to the north-west, 
the two sealers found themselves off a 
group of five islands in latitude 66° 
longitude 163° east, which figure on 
the maps as the Balleny Islands. On 
one of these, from the summit of which 
smoke was proceeding, Captain Free- 
man landed. Still later, after having 
passed along close to the land to which 
D’Urville in the following year gave 
the name of Terre Adélie by right of 
a supposed priority of discovery, the 
two vessels struck the continent, and 
the name of Sabrina Land stands as a 
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record of their accomplishment. In 
this connection one must not neglect 
to recognize the fine spirit of Mr. C. 
Enderby, to whom, through the liberal 
instructions given to his captains, we 
owe so many important discoveries. 

When the Erebus and Terror arrived 
at Hobart Town, Tasmania, on August 
16th, 1840, Ross learned something of 
what had been accomplished imme- 
diately before by Captain Dumont 
D’Urville and his companions in the 
Astrolabe and the Zelée, and by Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes and his companions in 
the Vincennes, Peacock, and Porpoise. 
The French expedition had struck the 
mainland on January 21st previously, 
had traced it in a continuous line for 
one hundred and fifty miles between 
the longitudes of 136° and 142° east in 
about the latitude of the Antarctic 
circle, and proceeding to the westward 
had sailed for sixty miles along a solid 
wall of ice one hundred and fifty feet 
high, which D’Urville, believing it to 
be a covering or crust of a more solid 
base, named Cote Clairée. The siege, 
so to speak, was raised on February 
1st, because of the weakly condition of 
the crews of the two ships,—an un- 
fortunate contingency which, it may be 
remarked, also took the American ex- 
pedition off the ground long before its 
leader would otherwise have retreated. 
It does not detract in the least from the 
credit of D’Urville’s discoveries that 
Balleny had a year earlier anticipated 
him in sighting Cote Clairée, the ice- 
barrier of which the latter took to be 
an immense iceberg, while the land 
beyoud he mistook for clouds. No 
other expedition has done so much in 
seven weeks as did the French one 
under the gallant D’Urville. 

Ross’s expedition was the most suc- 
cessful of all ever undertaken in this 
region, but his ships spent three sea- 
sons in the Antarctic. The appearance 


of the two rival expeditions on the 
ground chosen and made public many 
months in advance for the scene of 
operations of the English ships, caused 
Ross to change his plans, and he ac- 
cordingly selected a point much more 
to the eastward (170° east) from which 
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to make his dash for the pole. The 
meridian chosen was that in which 
Balleny had found open water in lati- 
tude 69°, and it was this fact that de- 
termined Ross in his choice of ground. 
He spent three successive seasons in 
the ice-pack, retiring northwards as 
the winter approached, and turning his 
vessels’ prows to the south again on 
the approach of spring. It would be 
impossible to indicate a tithe of the 
notable occurrences and discoveries of 
these three expeditions, and it is a 
great pity that Ross’s own narrative, 
one of the most interesting records of 
one of the most interesting experiences 
ever gone through by any body of men, 
has never been republished for the 
benefit of a generation of readers un- 
born when the original edition was 
issued in 1847. The first of the three 
excursions was the most memorable. 
It was in this that the ships discovered 
and took possession of Victoria Land, 
sighted and named Mounts Erebus and 
Terror, besides many others of less 
altitude with the Parry Mountains in 
the background in latitude 79° south, 
and traced the ice-barrier in latitude 
78° for two or three hundred miles. 
They had no lack of exciting incidents 
due to fogs, gales, snowstorms, and 
the proximity of loose bergs, to keep 
them from being bored by the unend- 
ing stretch of an impenetrable wall two 
hundred feet out of the water. This 
was the barrier that guards the south- 
ern continent against mortal intruders. 
It was a perpendicular cliff, flat and 
level at the top, much higher than the 
mastheads of the ships, and without a 
single promontory, or a fissure even, 
along its seaward face. For three 
weeks the lonely ships picked their 
way along the barrier, driven off once 
or twice, but returning again and pene- 
trating east through loose ice and large 
bergs, in snow, sleet, and biting cold, 
which froze the waves as they fell on 
the decks and rigging. On the way 
northward again it was at first thought 
possible to find a harbor where the 
party might winter, but this project 
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had to be abandoned. Ross had al- 
ready planted the English flag on the 
north magnetic pole, and it was his 
keenest ambition to plant it on the 
south. His disappointment was all the 
greater because when he decided to 
return to open water, his vessels were 
in latitude 76° 12’ south and longitude 
164° east, only one hundred and sixty 
miles from the magnetic pole ; and had 
a place of security been found here- 
abouts in sight of Mount Erebus, both 
this interesting spot and the magnetic 
pole as well might easily have been 
reached by travelling parties in the 
spring. 

The second excursion of the Erebus 
and Terror was made in the same 
region as the first, but was less 
productive of discoveries. Leaving 
Hobart Town on November 15th, 
1841, the ships struck the pack-ice 
on December 18th, and were forty-six 
days forcing their way through from 
latitude 62° to latitude 68°. They 
spent some time running along the ice- 
barrier, the course of which in the two 
voyages they traced for something like 
four hundred and fifty miles. The 
third excursion was made in a direction 
nearly opposite to that of the others ; 
but in much the same region where 
Weddell penetrated to latitude 79°, the 
Erebus and Terror could not get be- 
yond 71° 30’ because of the prevalence 
of ice and other difficulties. They 
finally reached the Cape of Good Hope 
on April 4th, 1843, after an absence of 
three years all but two days. From 
that time to this we have had no well- 
organized and well-directed expedition 
in the Antarctic Ocean, with the sole 
exception of the Challenger. The 
many pages in which are embodied 
the invaluable scientific results of her 
explorations in that quarter are an 
unanswerable argument for further 
researches in the same direction ; and 
this fact is recognized by the leading 
custodians of our knowledge, who are 
unanimous on the pressing necessity 
for another expedition, 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MRS. GASKELL, 

THAT great French writer, Georges 
Sand, whom Mrs. Browning has so 
aptly described for us as ‘a large- 
brained woman and _large-hearted 
man,’’ said many years ago of Mrs. 
Gaskell : “‘ She has done what neither 
I nor any other French writer can 
accomplish. She has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in 
men and women of the world, and 
which every girl will be the better for 
reading.”’? Our own George Eliot, 
queen among novelists, also bears tes- 
timony to Mrs. Gaskell’s worth as a 
writer. After condemning the catchy, 
sensational rubbish of which we have so 
much, wondering how women can 
write it and publishers will print it, she 
pronounces *“ Ruth” as “refreshing 
from its finish and _ purity. Mrs. 
Gaskell has certainly a charming mind, 
and one cannot help loving her as one 
reads her books.’’ Mrs. Gaskell moved 
among the best literary circle of her 
day. She was the intimate friend of 
Charlotte Bronté, and we are indebted 
to her for the most valuable information 
we possess of the life of that unique 
genius. And yet how deplorably little 
we know of the chronicler! Perhaps 
there is but little to be known when all 
has been told that can be told at 
present. Her life was truly private, 
even retired, and she took care that her 
children should divulge none of its 
details. But Mrs. Gaskell was some- 
thing more than a great novelist even. 
She was a noble woman, who led an 
active, self-sacrificing life among her 
fellows ; and such people leave a record 
in spite of themselves. 

In the following sketch I wish to 
speak of the woman as well as the 
writer. If the facts given are few, 
they have the merit of being well 
authenticated, and any deficiencies in 
the record deserve pardon for the sake 
of the subject. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson was 
born at Cheyne Row, Chelsea — since 
made classic ground by Carlyle’s long 
residence—on September 29, 1810. 
She was the second child of William 





Stevenson, the then keeper of the 
records of the Treasury. He was in 
every sense of the word a remarkable 
man, and a slight glance at the main 
points in his life will show us where 
Mrs. Gaskell started. Genius often 
defies all attempts at tracing genealogy, 
but character is not quite so indepen- 
dent in its heritage. I reckon some- 
thing for the fact that Mr. Stevenson 
was a remarkable man and that his 
wife belonged to a distinguished fam- 
ily. Atleast two of our author’s qual- 
ities are reflections of the father’s — 
they both possessed remarkable stores 
of knowledge, and both were exceed- 
ingly modest. 

Mr. Stevenson was born at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed in 1772, and received his 
early education at the Grammar School 
of his native town. But during those 
early years he showed no great love for 
learning, as is proved by the following 
extract from a letter which his mother 
wrote to her husband, Captain Steven- 
son: “Children are all well. I have 
no trouble with them, except William, 
who hardly ever attends school, and 
spends all his time in running about on 
the walls.’? But in a few years he was 
seized with a strong desire for knowl- 
edge, and for the rest of his life he re- 
mained most studious and industrious. 
It was said of him during his college 
days that he was disinclined to all 
active sport, and that if left with a 
book he might be found after some 
hours on the same spot, without ever 
having changed his position. He was 
healthy, however, and had a robust 
frame, which he exercised by taking 
long and rapid walks. He entered for 
the Dissenting ministry, and was dis- 
tinguished in the classical, mythological, 
and theological discussions which were 
so common in his college days. After 
spending a short time as a private tutor 
at Bruges he was appointed classical 
tutor at the Manchester Academy, 
and preached at Dob Lane Unitarian 
Chapel, which lies about three miles 
to the north of that city. But he be- 
came convinced, along with his friend 
George Wisk, of Monton, that a min- 
ister of the Christian Church ought not. 
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to be a hired servant, and resigned his 
post. 

The next step in his life was suffi- 
ciently decisive. He became pupil to 
a farmer in East Lothian, and subse- 
quently hired a farm at Laughton. 
Not finding the speculation remunera- 
tive, he relinquished it after four years, 
and settled in Edinburgh, where he 
kept a private boarding-house for stu- 
dents. During those days he acted as 
editor of the Scots Magazine and was a 
frequent contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review. Through the influence of Lord 
Lauderdale, whom he served as private 
secretary for a short period, he obtained 
the appointment of keeper of the rec- 
ords, which necessitated his removal 
to London. His fame having spread 
abroad, he had an offer, made in the 
most courteous terms, of a professor- 
ship of technology in Charkov (Russia), 
but he preferred to remain in London. 

He died suddenly of paralysis on 
March 22, 1829. 

We may gain some idea of his varied 
reading and the stores of knowledge 
which he had accumulated by merely 
glancing over the list of his writings. 
Besides numerous contributions to the 
Edinburgh, Westminster, and foreign 
reviews, he wrote *‘ Lives of the British 
Admirals” for the Annual Register, 
and very able articles for the Agricultu- 
ral Survey, besides two valuable books, 
his ‘* Historical Sketch of the Progress 
of Discovery, Navigation, and Com- 
merce,’”? and “The Life of Caxton.” 
‘‘ No man,” says his biographer, ‘ had 
so few personal enemies and so many 
sincere, steady friends; he was kind 
and benevolent, and had little of the 
pride of authorship. Such men cannot 
be sufficiently appreciated.” 

Mr. Stevenson was twice married. 
By his first wife, Eliza Holland, of 
Sandlebridge, Cheshire (the aunt of Sir 
Henry Holland), he had two children : 
the eldest a boy, who went to sea, and 
after a few visits home was never more 
heard of, and Elizabeth, the subject of 
this sketch. The mother’s life was sac- 
rificed in the birth of the daughter, 
who was adopted by her aunt, Mrs. 
Lumb, of Knutsford, Cheshire. This 
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lady, who was also a Miss Holland, was 
married to a Yorkshire gentleman, but 
finding soon after marriage, to her hor- 
ror, that her husband was insane, she 
fled from him and retired to Knuts- 
ford. Her own baby having died, she 
showered all her affection upon the 
little niece, Elizabeth, who, with the 
exception of occasional visits home and 
to an uncle at Newcastle, lived with 
her until the time she married Mr. Gas- 
kell. 

Of Miss Stevenson’s early education 
we know next to nothing. She spent 
about two years at a school kept bya 
Miss Byerley at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
has recorded something of her life there 
in ** Lois the Witch.” ; 

Quiet though the life at Knutsford 
undoubtedly was, we have ample evi- 
dence that Mrs. Lumb rejoiced in a 
select circle of friends, and that the 
atmosphere in which Miss Stevenson 
grew up was morally and intellectually 
pure and healthy. The family of the 
Hollands were cultivated, refined, and 
highly respected, and the little country 
town of Knutsford numbered several 
distinguished names among its resi- 
dents. It was, indeed, very different 
from the Knutsford of our day, of more 
importance for its own sake, and not 
merely considered in connection with 
Manchester, which was at that time 
comparatively small. Green’s history 
of Knutsford names as residents Mr. 
Henry, the father of Dr. Henry, famous 
for scientific research, Peter and Sir 
Henry Holland. He tells us that Na- 
poleon was one of the guests at a 
county ball, and that Queen Victoria 
and William Pitt were at different 
times entertained in the town. Mrs. 
Gaskell herself draws for us pleasant 
pictures of Knutsford in her * Cran- 
ford,’? perhaps the most delightful of 
her shorter tales. 

After leaving school she went to live 
for a while with her father, who had in 
the mean time re-married, and during 
this period she enjoyed his instruction 
in classics and modern languages. She 
became proficient in Latin, Italian, and 
French, and drank deeply at those 
stores of general knowledge which Mr. 
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Stevenson possessed. Her favorite 
authors at that time were Goldsmith, 
Pope, Cowper, and Scott. In later 
years she esteemed Macaulay and Rus- 
kin most highly, and was also specially 
interested in some old French memoirs 
of the time of Madame de Sévigné, 
whose life she often planned to write. 
She early recognized the genius of 
George Eliot. One day after reading 
the first chapter of ‘‘ Amos Barton,” in 
the first edition, which was published 
anonymously, she remarked to her 
daughter, ‘‘ Mark what I tell you: the 
writer of this book will be great some 
day.” 

After Mr. Stevenson’s death, in 1829, 
Elizabeth returned to Knutsford. Re- 
port says that she was most beautiful 
to behold. There are, however, I be- 
lieve, no portraits of her at that time of 
life. The friends who knew her inti- 
mately in later years describe her face 
as possessing extreme interest rather 
than rare beauty. In a photograph 
taken shortly before her death, which 
one of her old pupils had the goodness 
to show me, she is seated at a table 
with a lace shawl thrown lightly over 
the figure. Rare refinement and deli- 
cacy of feature are the points which 
strike one at the first glance. One sees 
at once that she was a cultivated and 
high-souled woman. Her mouth is 
most delicately curved, and the eyes 
are of an exquisite shape. The same 
lady favored me with the following de- 
tailed verbal description of Mrs. Gas- 
kell from memory: “Her face was 
most interesting, with very delicately 
cut features, and a specially fine brow. 
Her hair was dark, and her hazel eyes 
had an unusual brightness and anima- 
tion when their owner was engaged in 
conversation. Her mouth was firm but 
kind, and almost always playing into a 
smile. She was of the medium height, 
graceful and dignified in her bearing.” 
This description, given by one who fre- 
quently saw her at the head of her own 
table, and also while she was engaged 
in teaching at the Sunday School, may, 
I think, be accepted, and justifies the 
idea entertained of her early beauty. 
She first met the Rev. Wm. Gaskell at 
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the house of Mr. Robberds, the min- 
ister of Cross Street Unitarian Chapel, 
Manchester, where Mr. Gaskell held 
the position of assistant minister. An 
intimacy sprang up between them, and 
in August, 1832, they became man and 
wife. Mr. Gaskell sprang from an old 
and highly respected family, who had 
long been settled at Warrington. Be- 
ing born in 1805, he was twenty-seven 
years old at the time of his marriage, 
and had been engaged in the ministry 
for four years. He was aman of rare 
natural gifts and high cultivation, a 
profound scholar and _ impressive 
preacher. ‘In the church he served 
so long and so faithfully, in every de- 
partment of popular education and 
social progress, and in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, few men 
have rendered service more constant 
and more true.”’ 

Such was the man to whom Miss 
Stevenson gave her hand at the altar, 
and we cannot help feeling that it was 
to this fitting union that we owe much 
of her future life and the literary treas- 
ures which she has left us. The early 
married life of Mrs. Gaskell was, al- 
most of necessity, quiet and retiring. 
Mr. Gaskell’s salary was small, and the 
duties of wife and mother absorbed 
nearly the whole of her life. She held, 
besides, a settled conviction that no 
congregation has the right to usurp the 
time of a minister’s wife, and this con- 
viction she did not hesitate to express 
when circumstances required. But let 
her not be misunderstood. She simply 
meant that she must not be expected to 
go in for that systematic visiting which 
often leads to no good. Few women 
in any position have been readier to 
respond to any call for help and sym- 
pathy, or have done more works of real 
kindness and charity. And her labors 
become all the more praiseworthy in 
the light that she did all in a quiet, 
modest, unobtrusive way. No one, 
except those who knew her intimately, 
is able to give any information. Ihave 
searched in vain for any mention of her 
name amongst the accounts of the mis- 
ery which prevailed among the people 
of Manchester in the years 1848 to 1850, 
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and again during the cotton famine of 
1859-66. And yet she worked hard 
amongst the poor during those dark 
days. ' 
The poverty of these times was ex 
ceedingly great, even amongst those of 
the laboring classes who were in full 
employment. Wages were low and 
food dear, and the hard-earned weekly 
income was often sufficient only for the 
barest necessities of life. We find it 
on record that in 1841 there were in 
Bolton 1,013 families, consisting of 
5,305 persons, whose wages averaged 
ls. 34d. per head per week! Four 
hundred and twenty-five persons were 
sleeping on the floor, with one blanket 
to every eleven. No wonder feeling 
ran high and strikes were the order of 
the day, when all this time manufac- 
turers were living in wealth and lux- 
ury! No wonder that Mrs. Gaskell 
found work to do in the great city of 
Manchester! She visited the poor 
operatives, tried to understand their 
position, and helped them where she 
could with money, sympathy, and ad- 
vice. How intimately she knew this 
side of life, and how deep her sympathy 
with it, is shown on every page of 
her greatest and most popular work, 
‘Mary Barton.’”’ And conversely a 
few simple facts like those cited above 
help us to understand that book as 
we otherwise could not. Mrs. Gaskell 
assisted Mr. Travers Madge in his 
ministry among the poor, and no 
truer gentleman, no_ kinder-hearted, 
larger-souled, and broader-minded man 
ever entered the Unitarian ministry. 
Thomas Wright, the well-known Lan- 
cashire prison philanthropist, found in 
her a willing helper; and she also 
wrote an article in Household Words 
explaining and bespeaking sympathy 
for his work, She took a keen interest 
in the Lower Mosley Street girls’ Sun- 
day School, and taught a young wom- 
en’s sewing-class, whose members she 
attached more closely to herself by 
entertaining them every Saturday even- 
ing at her own house. On those occa- 
sions Mrs. Gaskell was in the habit of 
presiding at the head of the table and 
leading some topic of conversation 
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which was likely to interest or instruct 
the girls. She was always bright, hu- 
morous, and sympathetic, which led 
one of her then pupils to remark to 
me, ‘‘She seemed to divine what we 
were going to say before we said it.’” 
Later she began teaching these girls 
geography, and did all in her power to 
improve their minds, to lift them above 
the cares of their daily lives by giving 
them healthful intellectual food. If 
any of them fell sick she was frequent 
in her visits to the bedside, carefully 
tending the patient and seeing that no 
detail of comfort was left uncared for, 
and obtaining some change of air when 
the patient became convalescent. On 
one occasion she brought a sick girl to 
her own home and kept her there for 
months, so that by means of purer air 
and better nursing and food than her 
parents could afford, her recovery 
might be hastened. Such close per- 
sonal attention is very rarely given, and 
it is but natural to find that those who 
knew Mrs. Gaskell best loved as well 
as honored her. 

What time was not spent in public 
services was easily taken up by house- 
hold duties and the education of her 
own daughters. Of her seven children, 
two were stillborn, and her only son 
died at the age of ten months. The 
death of this little boy was an intense 
grief to her; it preyed so much upon 
her mind that, it is stated on good 
authority, her husband advised her to 
try writing as a diversion. She had 
from her girlhood, dating as far back 
as her schooldays, been noted as an 
excellent narrator of stories. A knot 
of girls could always be found who 
were willing to listen to what she had 
to unfold. This power grew with her. 
A gentleman in Manchester, who was a 
frequent visitor at the house, told me 
how Mrs. Gaskell had kept him up 
through many nights while she told 
ghost-stories, of which she possessed a 
goodly store. When she was thus en- 
gaged, her face would light up and 
beam with interest, so that little doubt 
could rest in the hearer’s mind as to 
this woman’s chief power. She fol- 
lowed her husband’s advice in attempt- 
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ing to put some of these stories 
on paper. The first bit of writing 
which she published was ‘* An Account 
of Clopton Hall,’ contributed to Wil- 
liam Howitt’s ‘ Visits to Remarkable 
Places.”? This was followed by a few 
short stories for the People’s Journal, 
and then she wrote ‘‘ Mary Barton: a 
Tale of Manchester Life.”” The man- 
uscript, which, it is said, was written 
on irregular scraps of paper, was re- 
turned unread by the first publisher to 
whom it was offered. It was then sent 
on to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, who, 
after keeping it in their possession for 
twelve months without even acknowl- 
edging its receipt, wrote accepting the 
novel for publication, and offering the 
author £100 for the copyright. It was 
published anonymously in 1848, and its 
appearance caused great excitement, 
more particularly in Manchester. The 
book is too well known to need much 
description. It is a tale of the poverty 
and distress then only too common 
among the factory operatives of Lan- 
cashire. No one was better acquainted 
with the life she tried to depict than 
Mrs. Gaskell, and there is no doubt 
that on the whole she gave us a true 
picture. A little one-sided it may have 
been, but that side existed in all its 
horrible reality, and it is impossible for 
any enthusiast to produce a work of 
art in vivid colors that shall reflect all 
side-lights. Mr. W. R. Greg, her se- 
verest critic, said that the book could 
be rightly understood by Manchester 
people, who were able to supply the 
side left untold, but that it was calcu- 
lated to do mischief away from home. 
We must not forget that Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote mainly for Lancashire people ; 
she pleaded the cause of the poor, who 
were not receiving adequate considera- 
tion at the hands of their employers, 
whose wealth they had helped to build 
up. <A reviewer in the British Quar- 
terly complained that the book was 
one-sided ; that the great enemy of the 
working classes was improvidence, and 
that factory work was very light. I 
am afraid he had not such close ac- 
quaintance with facts as our authoress. 
Improvidence has always been the fa- 
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vorite cry against the working classes ; 
but it seems a pertinent question to ask 
how much room there was for improv- 
idence when a family of five members 
had little more than 6s. per week to 
depend upon, at a time, moreover, 
when bread was sold at 6d. per pound, 
and other articles of food and clothing 
were much dearer than at present. 
Mrs. Gaskell told Mr. Travers Madge 
that the one strong impulse to write 
‘* Mary Barton ”’ came to her one even- 
ing in.a laborer’s cottage. She was 
trying hard to speak comfort, and to 
allay those bitter feelings against the 
rich which were so common with the 
poor, when the head of the family took 
hold of her arm, and grasping it tightly 
said, with tears in his eyes: ‘ Ay, 
ma’am, but have ye ever seen a child 
clemmed to death ?”’ She knew these 
people, and she drew them with a firm 
hand. After some twenty years had 
passed, and conditions had greatly 
changed for the better, it is curious to 
note the change of tone adopted by the 
British Quarterly. 

The writer says: “Mrs. Gaskell 
writes something well worth hearing 
and laying to heart, and that her words 
and others like them have been laid to 
heart, and have brought forth the fruit 
of good deeds, witness the universal 
charity that prevailed during the recent 
cotton-famine, and contrast with it the 
angry distrust that existed between the 
rich and poor during those calamitous 
years of 1846-7 and 8, when she first 
began to teach and preach. 


Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions think ! 


Mrs. Gaskell’s vocation was that of a 
peacemaker. She compels us to feel, 
not how different men are, but how 
much they are alike, when the acci- 
dents of wealth and poverty are put 
aside. She utters her voice often 
through tears, but always to most wise 
and Christian purpose, and throughout 
‘Mary Barton’ her cry is for patience 
with the poor! The discussions she 


strove to smooth are cropping up.again 
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in these days with quite another light 
upon them, and it is not always easy to 
get at her original point of view ; but 
when we do get at it we see that it was 
just the point for that time, whatever 
modifications and changes twenty years 
may have wrought in the respective 
positions of masters and men. The 
literary merits of the story are great, 
but the moral of it, the deep, direct, 
earnest intention that underlies the 
story, which has performed its mission 
and become out of date, is its most 
forcible part.”’ 

Here I venture to differ from the 
writer. If it were not for its literary 
merit the book would lose its hold ; the 
interest of half a century ago is not 
enough to bind the reader to any work. 
Its excellence for all time as a work of 
art lies in the simplicity of touch with 
which the cottage scenes are put in, 
and in the pathos, which can hardly 
be surpassed by anything in the 
language. Let us hear what one of 


England’s greatest novelists, Charles 
Dickens, thought. 


I quote from a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Gaskell, January 31, 1850: “I do 
not know what your literary vows of 
temperance or abstinence may be, but 
as I do honestly know there is no liv- 
ing English writer whose aid I would 
desire to enlist in preference to the 
authoress of ‘Mary Barton’ (a book 
that most profoundly affected and im- 
pressed me), I venture to ask you 
whether you can give me any hope 
that you will write a short tale, or any 
number of tales, for the projected 
pages (Household Words). I should 
set a value on your help which your 
modesty can hardly imagine, and I am 
perfectly sure that the least result of 
your reflection or observation in re- 
spect of the life around you would 
attract attention and do good. If you 
could, or would, prefer to speak to me 
on the subject, I shall be very glad 
indeed to come to Manchester for a few 
hours and explain anything you might 
wish to know. My unaffected and 
great admiration of your books makes 
me very earnest in all relating to you.” 

In 1867— that is, nineteen years 
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after its publication — ‘* Mary Barton ” 
was dramatized under the title of * The 
Long Strike,”’ a remarkable testimony 
to its abiding popularity. 

About this time Mrs. Gaskell paid 
several visits to London, where she 
came in contact with literary celebrities 
of the day, among whom we may men- 
tion Dickens, Forster, Mrs. Jameson, 
Lord Houghton, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, Flor- 
ence Nightingale. She also went 
abroad with fair frequency, her fa- 
vorite places being Paris and Rome. 
In Paris her genius was greatly ap- 
preciated, and during her stay Guizot, 
Montalembert, and Odillon Barrot 
honored her by their attentions. In 
Oxford she had two trusted friends, 
Professor Jowett and Mr. (afterwards 
Dean) Stanley. Her friendship with 
Charlotte Bronté also dates from this 
time. It was at the home of Sir James 
and Lady Kay Shuttleworth, near 
Bowness, in Westmoreland, that these 
two ladies, who were destined to be- 
come such close friends, had their first 
meeting. Mrs. Gaskell also numbered 
among her nearest friends Catharine 
Winkworth, of Bolton, well known for 
her translation of the ‘Lyra Ger- 
manica.”’ Her home at Plymouth 
Grove soon became the centre of a 
distinguished literary circle. Thomas 
Carlyle was a guest there when he 
came to Manchester, and during the 
Art Treasures Exhibition in 1857, Mrs. 
Gaskell received many distinguished 
visitors. During a short stay at Bux- 
ton an intimacy grew up between her 
and the Duke of Devonshire, and ever 
after she was an honored guest at 
Chatsworth. In spite of her modesty 
and retiring habits, she was rapidly 
drawn into that society which suited 
her, and of which she became a valued 
member. Her fame had spread rap- 
idly, and her charming, womanly dis- 
position and kindly, generous heart 
endeared her to almost everybody with 
whom she came into contact. 

In answer to Dickens’s request she 
wrote several tales for his magazine, 
others for Cornhill, and some inde- 
pendent, smaller publications, and she 
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also contributed to the Daily News. 
In 1850 appeared the *‘ Moorland Cot- 
tage,” and in 1853 ‘“ Ruth” and 
* Cranford.” 

“Ruth,” her second great work in 
order of publication, is, as regards style 
and power, inferior to ‘‘ Mary Barton,” 
perhaps to all her sustained effort. 
But it stands out from the rest, as the 
handling by a woman of a side of life 
which is unfortunately too often either 
ignored in real life and in fiction, or 
treated in a light, flippant manner. It 
is the story of an innocent young girl, 
led into sin by a profligate, who after- 
wards heartlessly deserts her. She is 
left in that position where, if a woman 
once reaches it, nearly all virtuous 
women seem to consider it their duty 
to keep her, by treating her with utter 
contempt, debarring her all respectable 
society and any decent means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. We will not say all 
women ; there are a few at least among 
Christian women who can more truly 
interpret their Master’s words when he 
said, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee ; go 
and sin no more.”” Mrs. Gaskell bids 
us consider this problem. She shows 
us how this poor erring girl is brought 
through the kindness extended to her 
to lead a good life, bringing up her boy 
in honor and virtue as any motber 
might be proud to do. It is a tale of 
tears, most pathetic and pitiful 
throughout ; but it was given us for a 
high purpose, and we must admire 
Mrs. Gaskell’s womanly courage as well 
as her talent. The world should be 
careful to distinguish, in its zeal for 
honor and morality, between those 
who court sin and those who are sorely 
tempted, and in their weakness fall. 
Let us be watchful lest we thrust mere 
weakness into wickedness, by barring 
the doors forever against those who 
are anxious to return where once they 
stood. 

“Cranford ’’ appeared originally in 
Household Words and Dickens wrote in 
reference to it: ‘‘ If you were not the 
most suspicious of women, always look- 
ing for soft solder in the purest metal 
of praise, I should call your paper 
delightful, and touched in the tender- 
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est and most delicate manner. Being 
what you are, I confine myself to the 
observation that I have called it,‘ A 
Love Affair at Cranford,’ and sent it off 
to the printers.”” No short tale could 
be more delightful ; the early chapters 
describe the quiet, aristocratic country 
life of the female population of the 
little town, and are full of the richest 
humor. All is so telling and yet so 
good-natured, for Mrs. Gaskell is tell- 
ing us about the worthy people among 
whom she passed the happy days of 
her girlhood. She loved and respected 
them, and though she quietly laughs at 
some of their ways, she makes them 
very lovable in spite of their oddities 
and somewhat stilted dignity. Cran- 
ford represents Knutsford as Mrs. 
Gaskell knew it some seventy years 
ago; many of the characters she drew 
were true to life; many of the inci- 
dents she relates stand out in their 
bare reality. That most laughable inci- 
dent of the cow dressed in a grey flan- 
nel suit Mrs. Gaskell declared to be 
perfectly true. The pathetic story of 
Peter’s disappearance was undoubtedly 
suggested by the loss of her own 
brother, who visited her a few times 
during her childhood and then was 
heard of no more. Probably that sad 
chapter in her life was the cause of her 
keen interest in ‘‘ Disappearances,’’ 
under which title she wrote a paper in 
Household Words. That most touching, 
delicately written account of the failure 
of a bank in which Miss Matty’s money 
was invested, and which reduced her 
almost to poverty, was based on the 
failure of a bank in Macclesfield, about 
that time, by which many families 
were ruined. ‘Cranford’ will bear 
reading many times, and the same may 
be said of some of the other short tales 
bound in the same volume. ‘“ Libbie 
Marsh’s Three Eras,’ the story of a 
poor girl living in one of the back 
courts of Manchester, shows us how in 
this sphere a woman may lead a noble, 
unselfish life by keeping a high pur- 
pose constantly before her. The story 
is extremely simple and natural, but it 
is so lovingly told that it lifts us above 
the level of every-day life. A writer 
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who can with such simple materials 
make us feel so much deserves our 
.lasting gratitude, and must ever rank 
among the highest artists. ‘‘ Libbie 
Marsh’s Three Eras’ is worthy to 
stand in spirit, though the story is 
much slighter, beside George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner.” In “Lois the 
Witch,” a sad but true story, we get 
some glimpses of Mrs. Gaskell’s school- 
days at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Her next great work, also contrib- 
uted to Household Words, appeared in 
1854. The editor writes about it thus: 
‘“‘ January, 1855. Let me congratulate 
you on the conclusion of your story, 
not because it is the end of a task to 
which you have conceived a dislike (for 
I imagine you have got the better of 
that delusion by this time), but because 
it is the vigorous and powerful accom- 
plishment of anxious labor. It seems 


to me that you have felt the ground 
thoroughly firm under your feet, and 
have strided on it with a force and pur- 
pose that must now give you pleasure. 
You will not, I hope, allow that non- 


lucid interval of dissatisfaction with 
yourself (and me?) which beset you 
for a minute or two once upon a time, 
to linger in the shape of any disagree- 
able associations with H. W. I shall 
still look forward to the large sides of 
paper, and shall soon feel disappointed 
if they don’t begin to reappear.’’ 
‘* North and South ’’ may be called a 
companion book to ‘ Mary Barton,” 
since, like its predecessor, it deals with 
the labor question in Lancashire. 
Here Mrs. Gaskell defends the mas- 
ters’ side. But the interest of the 
book does not centre there, but rather 
in Mr. Hale’s resignation of the minis- 
try for conscience’ sake. This subject 
would have a peculiar interest for Mrs. 
Gaskell, for her father’s sake. The 
scene is laid in the south of England, 
and Mrs. Gaskell takes this opportunity 
of contrasting Hampshire with Lanca- 
shire men, greatly to the advantage of 
the latter. These she knew with a 
fuller and truer knowledge, and it is 
plain to see where her heart lies. 
There is one weak point in this book, 
a blemish for which there surely was 
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no need. Margaret Hale, the heroine, 
is made to tell a lie in order to screen 
her brother— save his life, indeed — 
instead of daring to speak the truth. 
There is no doubt that most people 
would have done the same, but I like 
my heroes to be of sterling metal, to 
stand head and shoulders above the 
crowd. Such men and women exist, if 
only rarely ; let us take our heroes 
from the chosen few. Sir Walter Scott 
thought so when he gave us his Jeanie 
Deans, and we all know the effect. 

In 1857 Mrs. Gaskell published ** The 
Life of Charlotte Bronté,”’ a biography 
which has been compared with Bos- 
well’s *‘ Life of Johnson.”’ It brings 
the little Yorkshire lady, who possessed 
such great genius, most vividly before 
us. Noone could have been found so 
well fitted to write her life, and we feel 
grateful to Mrs. Gaskell for having un- 
dertaken the task. She knew Charlotte 
Bronté as few could know, and she 
loved her most truly and tenderly. A 
tender, loving hand was needed to lay 
bare the records of that sad, lonely life 
amid the Yorkshire hills. And yet had 
they not been told how much we should 
have lost! Not only should we want 
the key to the books which, coming 
from the lonely parsonage at Haworth, 
took the world by surprise, but we 
should have missed what is of greater 
value still—namely, the lesson how 
this woman bore up against the keen- 
est trials and became thereby not hard- 
ened, but only more and more refined 
to the end. Some later authorities 
think that Mrs. Gaskell put in the dark 
lines of the picture rather too thickly ; 
but her book remains on the whole ten- 
der and true, and will be prized as one 
of the best biographies in the English 
language. 

Passing over two short tales, 
‘*Round the Sofa’ and “Right at 
Last,’? we come to “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” 
which saw the light, as our French 
neighbors say, in 1863. Its plot deals 
with the smugglers of the last century, 
and is cast in the picturesque little 
Yorkshire town of Whitby, whose real 
name is but thinly veiled by Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s substitute — Monkshaven. What 
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fitter name could she have found for 
the quaint fishing town, where the 
ancient abbey of St. Hilda commands a 
view from every point ? All who have 
visited this delightful spot, who have 
looked from those glorious east cliffs 
on which the abbey is situated on to 
the roaring sea beyond, and tasted the 
delicious air born of the ocean and the 
moorland, will not be slow to recognize 
the descriptions which are drawn for 
us in ‘* Sylvia’s Lovers.” It is a sad, 
pathetic story of death, betrayal, and 
disappointment of the worst order — 
that of a wife in her husband — and it 
is all the sadder for being so exceed- 
ingly true to life. The men and women 
become real as we read of their fates. 

Next came ‘‘ Cousin Phillis,’ in 1865, 
a short story remarkable for its grace 
and delicacy. It has been fitly called 
an “‘ Idyll in Prose.” The fresh coun- 
try air breathes through its pages, and 
the reader is introduced to the com- 
pany of good people, who have neither 
riches nor power, but who possess 
what is better far than either — con- 
tent. Poor Phillis goes through a 
great sorrow, but her heart remains 
whole, thanks to the kind help of all 
her friends. The kind but outspoken 
words of the old servant, many a one, 
cast down by grief, might do well to 
ponder, and be roused to action 
thereby. ‘* Now, Phillis, we ha’ done 
a’ we can for you, and th’ doctors has 
done a’ they can for you, and I think 
th’ Lord has done a’ He can for you, 
and more than you deserve, if you 
don’t do something for yourself.” 

And now we come to the last, but by 
no means least, of Mrs. Gaskell’s books, 
that which the sudden hand of Death 
arrested and left unfinished. As an 
artistic production, ‘* Wives and Daugh- 
ters’ is almost perfect, its scenes move 
so easily and gracefully ; nothing very 
striking or dramatic is introduced, and 
yet our interest in the progress of the 
plot never flags. A story of every-day 
life it is, to be sure, but the life is high- 
toned, and the writer’s true, womanly 
heart speaks on every page. It was 
contributed to the pages of Cornhill, 
the editor of which wrote, immediately 
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after Mrs. Gaskell’s death, as follows : 
‘*¢ In these later books you feel yourself 
caught up out of an abominably wicked 
world, crawling with selfishness and 
reeking with base passion, into an at- 
mosphere where there is much weak- 
ness, many mistakes, suffering long 
and bitter, but where it is possible for 
people to live calm and wholesome 
lives ; and, what is more, you feel that 
it is at least as real a world as the 
other.” Georges Sand, who was a 
great admirer of this novel, said to Lord 
Houghton : “It is a book which might 
be put into the hands of an innocent 
girl, while at the same time it would 
rivet the attention of the most blasé 
man of the world.” 

The testimony of such writers as 
Dickens and Georges Sand, who knew 
the difficulties of novel-writing, is 
worthy of the highest consideration. 
There is yet another, George Eliot, 
who, perhaps, more than any other of 
modern writers came under the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Gaskell. True, she bet- 
tered the instruction, but we find in 
her work the same homely style, the 
same absence of straining after effect, 
the same noble aim to make every-day 
life worth living. We have, moreover, 
her direct testimony. After having 
read ** Ruth,” she dwells on those very 
points of excellence which make the 
charm of her own writing. ‘* The style 
was a great refreshment to me from 
its finish and purity. How pretty and 
graphic are the touches of description ! 
That little attic in the minister’s house, 
for example, with its pure white dim- 
ity bed-curtains, its bright green walls, 
the rich brown of its stained floor, 
reminds one of a snowdrop springing 
out of the soil. Then the rich humor 
of Sally, and the sly satire in the 
description of Mr. Bradshaw.”’ Let 
us remember also that Mrs. Gaskell 
was credited with the authorship of 
*¢ Scenes of Clerical Life”? and ** Adam 
Bede,’ when they appeared under 
the assumed name of ‘* George Eliot.” 
When Mrs. Gaskell learnt who was 
their author she wrote stating how 
‘earnestly, fully, and humbly she ad- 
mired them.” I cannot refrain from 
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giving in full George Eliot’s charming 


reply :— 
November 11, 1859. 

My DEAR MADAM,—Only yesterday I 
was wondering that artists, knowing each 
other’s pains so well, did not help each 
other more ; and, as usual when I have 
been talking complainingly or suspiciously, 
something has come which serves me as a 
reproof. 

That something is your letter, which has 
brought me the only sort of help I care to 
have—an assurance of fellow-feeling, of 
thorough, trustful recognition from one of 
the minds that are capable of judging, as 
well as of being moved. You know, with- 
out my telling you, how much the help is 
heightened by coming to me afresh now 
that I have ceased to be a mystery and am 
known as a mere daylight fact. 

I shall always love to think that one 
woman wrote to another such sweet, en- 
couraging words — still more to think that 
you were the writer and I the receiver. 

I had indulged the idea that, if my books 
turned out to be much, you would be 
among my willing readers, for I was con- 
scious, while the question of my power was 
still undecided for me, that my feelings 


towards life and art had some affinity with 
the feelings which had inspired ‘‘Cran- 
ford’’ and the earlier chapters of ‘‘ Mary 


Barton.’”’ That idea was brought the 
nearer to me because I had the pleasure of 
reading ‘‘Cranford’’ for the first time in 
1857, when I was writing the ‘‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life ;’’ and going up the Rhine 
one dim, wet day in the spring of the year, 
when I was writing ‘‘ Adam Bede,”’ I satis- 
fied myself for the lack of a prospect by 
reading over again those early chapters of 
‘* Mary Barton.’ I like to tell you all the 
slight details, because they will prove to 
you that your letter must have a peculiar 
value for me, and that I am not expressing 
vague gratitude towards a writer whom I 
only remember vaguely as one who charmed 
me in the past. And I cannot believe that 
such details are indifferent to you, even 
after you have been so long used to hear 
them. I fancy, as long as we live, we all 
need to know as much as we can of the 
good our life has been to others. Ever, 
my dear madam, yours with high regard, 
MARIAN EvANns LEWES. 
And now, alas! we near the end of 
this heroic life, that had been so much 
good to others. Mrs. Gaskell had been 
suffering for some time from heart dis- 
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ease, a fact which gave her little care, 
though it filled the minds of her friends 
with grave anxiety. It was her ardent 
wish to die suddenly, in the midst of 
life, and escape the trials of a lingering 
illness. In the autumn of 1865 she re- 
tired for a short while toa cottage at 
Alton (Hampshire), which she had pur- 
chased and presented to her husband. 
Her daughter Florence, and her son-in- 
law, Mr. Crompton, Q.C., accompanied 
her. On Sunday afternoon, November 
12, 1865, a day on which she had felt 
unusually bright and well, she was sit- 
ting at the tea-table with her children, 
when suddenly her head fell upon her 
breast, and death was instantaneous. 
To Mr. Crompton fell the sad duty of 
bearing the message of her death to 
Mr. Gaskell, who, all unconscious of 
his greatest loss, preached in Cross 
Street Chapel on that very Sunday 
night. On the following day there was 
a meeting of Unitarian ministers at 
Altrincham, and while there Mr. Gas- 
kell received a telegram asking him to 
come home, where Mr. Crompton was 
waiting to speak with him. He seemed 
at once to divine the cause of this sud- 
den visit, and asking his friend and 
colleague, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, to 
accompany him, he went home to re- 
ceive the sad confirmation of his suspi- 
cion. Though fated to die away from 
her beloved Lancashire, her body was 
brought home, and she lies buried 
by the quiet Presbyterian church at 
Knutsford, where some thirty years be- 
fore she had given her hand in mar- 
riage to the good husband, who was 
destined to live toa ripe old age. For 
twenty more years he discharged his 
duties on earth, and then was laid by 
her side. A memorial tablet has been 
placed in Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester. That kindly spirit, excellent 
common sense, and bright intelligence, 
that keen appreciation of the high and 
noble, which breathe on every page 
she has written, had their roots deep 
down in the heart of the woman. She 
not only ‘“‘dreamt of noble deeds, but 
did them all day long,’’ and far beyond 
her private circle of friends, hundreds 
of poor, suffering men and women 
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breathed the name of Mrs. Gaskell 
with blessings on their lips. 


MatT HoMPEs. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
IN CHALET LAND. 

THERE is probably no better change 
to tired dwellers in cities, and no such 
rest to overstrained nerves —the dis- 
ease of these wild nineteenth-century 
days —than may be obtained from a 
temporary residence in one of the 
mountain valleys of Switzerland. But 
the valley should be far enough from 
the trammels of civilization to allow of 
perfect freedom, and the stay should, 
if possible, be a long one, for the 
charms of the mountain life do not re- 
veal themselves all at once. The first 
thing apt loudly to assert itself is the 
absence of those ‘‘ comforts ’’ to which 
we poor creatures of habit are so ac- 
customed, but which, in a few days, we 
find to be quite unnecessary. Given 
good air, a glorious mountain view on 
every side, perfect cleanliness, suffi- 
cient eatable food, and good beds (al- 
ways to be found in the simplest Swiss 
home), it is astonishing how little else 
is really required. 

Last year, in a mountain walk in the 
Canton of Vaud, twenty-five miles from 
the railway line, I passed, on the out- 
skirts of a large mountain village what 
seemed to me a perfect example of the 
‘Chalet Suisse.’”’ To my sorrow it 
was let to a French family, upon whom 
we stole a march the following spring 
by securing it for ourselves at an early 
date. 

These chalets are all built of plain 
white wood (there are, by the way, a 
few stone houses, but they look glaring 
and awkward, as if conscious they had 
no right to be there), and are capable 
of being washed, inside and out, with 
honest soap and water. 

The poorer sort have their staircase 
on the outside, which adds much to 
their picturesque appearance ; all have 
sombre overhanging eaves, from three 
to nine feet in depth. These are a 
wonderful protection both from the 
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winter snow and summer sun. We 
have been surprised to find a room of 
south aspect perfectly cool in the dog 
days, for the sun, being high in the 
heavens, does not penetrate below the 
spreading eaves. This seems to show 
ingenuity on the part of the builder, 
for the same room in winter, when the 
sun is low, will catch every ray of 
warmth. Much taste is shown in the 
decoration of the exterior, where the 
skill of the native artist asserts itself 
in telling bits of colored carving — red, 
blue, green, and violet, set off some- 
times by a white background. There 
are, of course, the unfailing green shut- 
ters (the pastor’s house is marked al- 
ways by green-and-white shutters) and 
the large, roomy, square balcony, well 
protected from wind and rain, affording 
accommodation for the whole family, 
and serving often both as dining and 
sitting room. How one longs to see 
this friendly adjunct shared by the 
houses of our English poor! Our 
much-maligned climate would not pre- 
vent the enjoyment of a balcony, which 
is areal promoter both of health and 
pleasure. Yet, as a rule, it is the rich 
who enjoy this simple luxury, which, 
with a little enlarging of the mind (or 
shall we say the heart ?) of the archi- 
tect, might so easily be accorded also 
io the poor. Invariably there is a pro- 
jecting shelf with a carefully tended 
row of flowers, and much effect is 
gained by this one row of brilliant 
color. 

In course of years the outside of the 
house is dyed by the sun, first yellow, 
then a golden brown, and finally it be- 
comes almost black. A few are en- 
tirely grey. The latter shade, the 
peasants say, is the work of the setting 
sun, but I confess to finding this theory 
difficult to credit. The blending of the 
many shades on the undulating green 
of the mountain slope makes a most 
harmonious whole. 

Each chalet has its store of wood for 
fuel, neatly stacked on the outside — 
for theft is unknown in this honest val- 
ley — and each bears a record, burnt or 
painted on the front, of the name of 
the builders, followed usually by the 
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date of building and a touching prayer 
or invocation for the blessing of God on 
the house and its inmates, with some- 
‘times an exhortation to lead pious and 
God-fearing lives to those who come 
after. The following inscriptions I 
wopy from houses in our immediate 
ueighborhood. The French is at times 
old and difficult to decipher, at others 
too illiterate to copy at all. 


1701. Dieu bénie cette maison, et tous 
ceux qui la posséderont. O Eternel, sois le 
conducteur de leurs saisons en paix, et leur 
donner bonheur, et puis la vie éternelle. 
Amen. 

1792. (On a cattle shed.) Dieu nous con- 
serve nos bétes. R. M. A. F. 

(On a house for summer only.) Etre Su- 
préme! Dieu de toute puissance ! protége 
ceux qui l’habiteront en été. 

Par la grace de Dieu, Pierre et Jehan 
Rossier fréres ont fait batir cette maison, 
Dieu l’ayant [Ile béni, et en chacune saison 
en paix. 

1819. Par le secours divin, Jean Brincod 
a fait batir cette maison par Maitre Moise 
Henchoz. Oh! mortel véritablement l’ami 


de ton Dieu et de ’homme, garde ses com- 
mandemens ; alors le temps fera ton bon- 


heur et I’ Eternel ta félicité. 

Les possédeurs du présent batiment sont 
exortés trés-sérieusement a4 craindre Dieu, 
garder soigneusement tous ses status et 
saints commandemens, pour avec lui vivre 
éternellement, car la vie est un chemin de 
justice, et la voie du sentier de celle-ci ne 
tend point ila mort. J. R.H. S. M. H. 

1886. Que la bénédiction de Dieu et 
sa paix reposent sur cette maison. L. R. 
E. R. 

This brings me to the religion of 
these mountain people. The stern 
Calvinism of Protestant Switzerland, 
so hard and unattractive in the plains, 
is here much tempered and modified ; 
and the simple villager, who has no 
outside distractions, lives so near to 
God and heaven that one is constantly 
reminded of the extraordinary faith 
and devotion of the Roman Catholic 
peasantry of Tyrol and Bavaria. In 
this connection a saying attributed to 
John Bright often occurs to me, * All 
good people are of the same religion.” 
But the peasant of Tyrol — from a long 
residence in his sunlit land, I am much 
attached to him — will lie and steal, for 
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all his devotion, Be tméreciful, kind 
reader. It is his special temptation (I 
know it is not yours). My sympathy 
is with him, but with sorrow I own 
that my Protestant peasant of to-day is 
more upright both in word and deed. 
The most scrupulous truth and honesty 
prevail. A low, unvarying market 
price, a just weight, a fair wage. If a 
stranger try to bargain, he is looked at 
with contempt, not to say distrust, and 
a quiet ‘‘On n’a pas l’habitude de sur- 
faire, Monsieur,’”? teaches him, we 
hope, his mistake. It is edifying to 
see the whole village turn out for 
church at nine o’clock on Sunday 
morning, climbing cheerfully a very 
steep hill—for, as usual, the ancient 
church is built on the highest available 
natural eminence, from which it pic- 
turesquely dominates the whole village 
—but the ascent is hard work for the 
sick and aged, who seem not to have 
been considered in the days of its con- 
struction. The children assemble in 
the afternoon for a “‘ Catéchisme,”’ or 
children’s service, which is obligatory 
till the age of sixteen. The Holy 
Communion is celebrated four times a 
year, on two consecutive Sundays, 
when every soul in the district who 
has been confirmed attends, all attired 
in black, so that the effect is that of a 
funeral. The sexes are divided — 
men on one side and women on the 
other—and when the time for com- 
muunion arrives the men file one behind 
the other in long procession to the 
“table”? at which they reverently 
stand with bowed head. The women 
follow, and the whole time the Bible 
is read aloud from the pulpit by the 
schoolmaster. The effect on a stranger 
is impressive and devotional. One 
may well be shocked by the bare ugli- 
ness of the interior of the church, and 
especially by the huge black pipe of 
the stove, which passes, without any 
ceremony, clean through the east 
window. But the good Calvinist mind 
requires evidently no external aid to 
devotion, just as the Calvinist body is 
satisfied with the hardest of deal seats, 
which often have no backs at all. In 
the churchyard we found one English 
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grave, quite overgrown with nettles. 
It is that of a young orphan girl, who 
died here seventy years ago, at the age 
of twenty-one. This poor little grave 
seems always to appeal to us, and we 
carefully tend it and plant it with 
flowers, and ask ourselves what was 
the sad history of ‘‘Rose Hopkins,” 
and what brought her to die so far 
from her English home. 

Agriculture is naturally the chief 
industry of these mountain folk. 
Neither the vine, corn, nor any edible 
grain will grow at this altitude — 
thirty-seven hundred feet— and ap- 
ples, pears, currants, gooseberries, and 
wild strawberries and raspberries are 
the only fruit, but the crops of hay are 
superabundant. The process of hay 
making, is, owing to the dryness of the 
climate, much shorter than with us. 
The whole family turn out with the 
first ray of light to mow, the women 
also using the scythe, and there is little 
hired help. The next process is to 
‘* fener”? (throw the hay high into the 
air with a fork), and by the next day, 
with the help of a broiling sun, it is 
ready to be put into cock, and carried 
at once to the barn. 

A large net, called a “ filard,’”’ is 
spread on the ground, and an enor- 
mous amount of hay put into it. This 
is securely tied by the ropes of the 
net ; then hoisted on to the shoulders 
of the head of the family. Like a tot- 
tering hay-cock he struggles to the 
barn — often a considerable distance — 
and then reappears for another load. 

The production of cream, butter, and 
cheese is very abundant. One pities 
the poor cows, who, once or twice a 
year, are taken higher in the mountains 
or into the fields to graze, but who 
spend the rest of their lives in cramped 
little cowsheds, with no air save the 
opening of a window, which is consid- 
ered amply sufficient for a supply of 
ozone. As the cow, however, is of a 
gigantic build and gives excellent milk, 
I presume no harm is done by this life 
of seclusion. 

Cream and eggs are usually the only 
refreshment to be obtained by weary 
travellers, who, after hours of climb- 
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ing, come upon a chance mountain 
chalet. A huge bowl of cream is pro- 
duced, and to each of the party is given 
& quaint wooden spoon, with which 
they all dip into the same dish. These 
spoons are well carved, and are often 
heirlooms in the family. As often as 
not payment is altogether refused, 
which drives one to the conclusion that, 
allowing for a large-hearted generosity, 
these ‘‘ montagnards ” are not as poor 
as they look. 

Milk is carried to be sold at the vil- 
lage laiterie in a sort of flat tin case, 
called a “ boille,’’ strapped to the back 
of the seller. The large flat cheeses 
he carries on his head in a quaint tray, 
with arms and legs, called ** un oiseau.”’ 
I use the patois of the country, which 
does not, we hope, aspire to be French. 
The elder women, besides the privilege 
of knitting socks and stockings for the 
entire family, have an industry all 
their own. They receive willingly the 
oldest dresses, petticoats, old linen 
rags —in fact every kind of ‘* chiffon ” 
— with which they weave an admirable 
sort of washing carpet, which is very 
durable. The colors are well blended, 
and even at home this carpet would not 
be despised for what Maple & Co. call 
** secondary bedrooms.”’ It is sold for 
about two francs a yard. I have not 
yet tried, but Iam sure I should have 
much satisfaction in thus treading 
under foot my (discarded town gar- 
meuts. Here one’s dress is of the very 
simplest, and it is a question whether, 
in course of time, one might not, in 
that respect, become quite a peasant. 
Walking skirts and washing blouses 
are the staple dress for a summer visit, 
with something very warm and very 
woollen for the few days of excessive 
cold and wet which will occasionally 
drive us shivering indoors even in 
midsummer. We certainly cannot pre- 
tend to an equable climate. 

The native refinement of the peas- 
antry is wonderful, though of what we 
understand by the degraded term 
‘‘gentlepeople’”’ there is absolutely 
none. Of Nature’s gentlefolk there 
are indeed many. I wish I could in- 
troduce my reader to our friendly old 
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landlord, who, with his worthy wife, | mountain Switzerland is “ thrift.” If 


lives in the lower. part of our chalet. 


I took him at first for a gardener —a| 


tall, spare old man, working in his 
shirt-sleeves, who received me with a 
gentle dignity and courtesy which 
would not disgrace an archbishop. He 
and his wife have no servants ; they 
do their own work, and gather their 
own crops with but little help. Yet 
there is no more important person in 
the whole neighborhood than ‘ Mon- 
sieur Durieu pére.’’ He owns a fair 
amount of land, is president of the 
village, treasurer of the infirmary, head 
of the workhouse, and general reliev- 
ing officer, so to speak. All these un- 
paid responsibilities call him much 
away, and are looked upon by his wife 
with mingled pride and sorrow. She 
is much alone in consequence, and yet 
there is the consolation ‘‘ Mais oui, 
mon mari est indispensable au village.”’ 
Then there is the portly young banker 
— married to the richest heiress of the 
place — who milks his own cow and 
makes his own hay. The business of 
banking does not, apparently, absorb 
either his time or his energy, and it is 
amusing to see him, three times a day, 
patiently going, ‘‘ vers sa vache,’’ at- 
tending himself to the immured and 
solitary beast, who gives forth excel- 
lent milk, quite worthy of a lengthy 
inscription under which she lives. 
The banker’s quiverful of sturdy little 
boys are an excellent testimony to the 
quality of the milk ; and their manners, 
like those of every little urchin in the 
place, are delightful. Their interest in 
‘¢ ces dames ”’ is sincere and keen, and 
they never fail to take off their hats 
with the hearty ‘adieu’ which is the 
common salutation both for meeting 
and parting. Their bearing generally 
well conveys their own idea of a 
friendly equality not devoid of respect. 
Very upsetting to English ideas are the 
number of commissions given to our 
driver whenever we hire a carriage for 
a distant drive. We set out, of course, 


with a feeble notion that a carriage and 
driver, hired and paid for by ourselves, 
was, for the time being, all our own. 
But no! 


An iveradicable principle of 











| our driver can execute the commission 


it will save certainly a stamp, and per- 
haps the expense of a special messen- 
ger. So it is no uncommon thing fora 
woman to stop our coachman: ‘* My 
sister lives in the last house in such- 
and-such a village. Will you please 
give her my best love, and tell her, 
etc., etc.?”? or some errand of a like 
nature. A boy pursued the carriage 
some distance one day with a watch to 
be given to his brother in some place 
which was on our way. Our leave is 
never asked, but we are expected to 
wait (and let us admit that we do wait) 
in the village street till the errand is 
satisfactorily executed. On the whole 
it does us no harm to have our insular 
notions upset, and we hope to return 
to England two wiser and less exacting 
women. 

Not to give too couleur de rose an 
account, I will frankly own that one 
must go through a good deal to set up 
even the semblance of a comfortable 
English home under the circumstances. 
Our chalet, standing with a quaint 
little dignity in its little plot of white- 
railed garden, where peas, cabbages, 
lettuces, and old-fashioned garden 
flowers smile away in queer little rows 
in front of our silting-room windows, 
our creeper-covered balcony, and inside 
the dainty spotlessness of our wooden 
walls, look most inviting ; but there is 
more to do, we find, than simply to 
lie down in our soft white beds. In 
twenty-four hours we discover that our 
two Swiss maidens think “ civiliza- 
tion’ the English for ‘ bétise.”” They 
know how to scrub and clean — in fact, 
the everlasting cleaning necessitated a 
strike on our part ; for we could stand 
it no longer. But, in everything con- 
cerning the niceties of life, one comes 
to a blank wall of ignorance very hard 
to break down. 

The laying of the table and waiting 
thereat are a mystery, which even now, 
after twelve weeks’ trial, is scarcely 
fathomed. A friend, who laid her own 
table with some care, told me it was 
considered so mysterious 2 work of art 
that she used to hear her maid bringing 

















in various friends and relations to won- 
der and admire. 

We took our cook “ Céleste ” entirely 
on the score of her ‘* devotion to our 
person,”’ to borrow a royal expression ; 
but in a few days we felt anything but 
royal, her ideas of cooking being most 
eccentric. She would put the potatoes 
on soon after breakfast, let them boil 
a little, cool a little, and then boil a 
second and third time. Finally, they 
sat on the kitchen table and degener- 
ated into a tepid, sodden mass whose 
sole virtue was economy, for we could 
not eat them at all. 

In self-defence I one day made a 
cake, and left Céleste to bake it. She 
let the fire out at least three times dur- 
ing the baking, and brought the cake 
twice to me on the balcony, remarking 
that we should be fortunate if it were 
done by to-morrow. As I had forgot- 
ten the butter, it is perhaps well to 
draw a modest veil over the result. 

Our parlormaid ** Rosine,’’ who does 
not sleep in the house, comes regularly, 
with broad, smiling face, to shake 
hands and say ‘‘ Good-night” before 
she goes home. Swiss maids have no 
idea of tidying themselves and ‘ pre- 
senting arms”’ in the afternoon, as 
their English sisters would do. We 
invited friends to tea, and insisted on 
clean caps and aprons. No one could 
have looked more fresh and dainty ; 
but just as we expect our tea-party, 
Céleste, with a laudable desire not to 
waste time, encamps outside the front 
door, and proceeds to polish, with 
many doubtful looking rags, a whole 
array of brass candlesticks. To our 
horror, we find our plate is also cleaned 
in this prominent position, for Rosine 
has never heard of a thief. Our boots, 
I regret to say, after some needful re- 
pairs, lived outside for half a day, in 
full view of the highroad. Perhaps 
Céleste’s most trying performance was 
when I confided to her my dress, from 
which she begged to clean a single 
grease spot. To my dismay, that after- 
noon I descried in the public wash- 
ing-trough a black mass, a shapeless, 
melancholy pulp, which proved on in- 
vestigation to be my decent black gown. 
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I fear I was not much consoled by 
Céleste’s. remark, ‘‘ Du moins, c’est 
propre,’’ but I thanked her humbly, 
for she is soft-hearted and meant well. 

After all, these are the smallest of 
minor evils when compared with all 
the rest, refreshment, and novelty we 
have enjoyed in our mountain retreat, 
and it will be a sad day when we must 
turn our backs upon our chalet home, 
to take up—cheerfully, we hope, and 
willingly —the responsibilities of our 
more burdensome English life. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
AN HISTORIC DUEL. 

On the death this summer of the 
twelfth Duke of Hamilton, the title 
passed to a distant relative. The 
twelfth duke was fifth in descent from 
the fourth duke through his eldest son 
James ; the thirteenth is also fifth in 
descent from the same fourth duke, 
but through his third son Anne (so 
called after his godmother Queen 
Anne). The fourth duke it was who, 
a hundred and eighty-three years ago, 
fought the famous fatal duel with Lord 
Mohun, in which both principals were 
killed. In ‘‘Esmond,’’ Thackeray 
gives the story with all the heightening 
of romance, for, as every reader will 
remember, the duke’s death occurs on 
the eve of his marriage to Beatrix 
Castlewood, and the fatal news is 
brought to his bride by Henry Esmond 
as she is choosing her wedding gifts. 
Esmond had been dining with his old 
commander, General Webb, and the 
feast, we are told, had been arranged 
in honor of the Duke of Hamilton be- 
fore his departure as ambassador to the 
court of Louis XIV. At the last mo- 
ment, however, he had sent an apology, 
pleading most urgent business. The 
business was with Lord Mohun in 
Hyde Park. 

Without the chief guest, the evening 
passed somewhat gloomily, and several 
of the company had left, when sud- 
denly carriage-wheels were heard to 
stop on the street outside, and ‘ Mr. 
Swift entered with a perturbed face. 
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St. John, excited with drink, was mak- 
ing some wild quotation out of ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ but Swift stopped him. ‘ Drink 
no more, my lord, for God’s sake,’ 
says he. ‘I come with the most 
dreadful news. Duke Hamilton is 
dead ; he was murdered an hour ago 
by Mohun and Macartney. They had 
a quarrel this morning ; they gave him 
not so much time as to write a letter. 
He went for a couple of his friends, 
and he is dead; and Mohun, too, the 
bloody villian who was set on him. 
They fought in Hyde Park just before 
sunset; the duke killed Mohun, and 
Macartney came up and stabbed him, 
and the dogis fled. I have your chariot 
below. Send to every part of the 
country and apprehend that villain. 
Come to the duke’s house and see if 
any life be left in him.’ 

“¢Oh Beatrix, Beatrix ! ’ thought Es- 
mond, ‘and here ends my poor girl’s 
ambition.’ ”’ 

But fascinating as are Thackeray’s 
brilliant pages, it may be well to turn 
to a more authentic version of the 


tragedy. 

In the ** Historical and Genealogical 
Memoirs of the House of Hamilton ”’ 
by Mr. Anderson, printed at Edinburgh 
in the year 1825, a long chapter is de- 
voted to this James, fourth Duke of 


Hamilton. He was the eldest son of 
Anne, duchess in her own right; and 
after violently opposing the Union, had 
made his peace with the queen, and 
been created Duke of Brandon in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. Her 
Majesty also decorated him with the 
Garter, in addition to the order of the 
Thistle which he already possessed. 
When remonstrated with for bestowing 
such an unprecedented superfluity of 
honors, her Majesty replied: ‘Such a 
subject as the Duke of Hamilton has a 
pre-eminent claim to every mark of 
distinction which a crowned head can 
confer. I will henceforth wear both 
orders myself.”’” So his Grace was at 
all events spared the inconvenience of 
singularity in his public appearances. 
Alas! it was but for a very short 
time the duke was permitted to enjoy 
‘either titles or decorations, ‘ His 
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Grace was a few days afterwards ap- 
pointed ambassador extraordinary to 
France upon the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Utrecht ; but, while splendid 
preparations were making for that em- 
bassy, the Duke of Hamilton fell ina 
duel with Charles, Lord Mohun, Baron 
of Oakhampton in Devonshire (who 
was also killed on the spot), in Hyde 
Park, on Saturday, 15th November, 
1712, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
and was buried with his ancestors at 
Hamilton.” 

The two noblemen had married sis- 
ters, nieces of Lord Macclestield, and 
fell out as to their property. “ High 
words’ passed between them, then 
low bows, as was the fashion of the 
times, and an hour or two after, swords 
were flashing, fatally on this occasion 
for both. The memoirs above quoted 
give along and circumstantial account 
of the combat, and a ghastly butchery 
it must have been. 

‘The duke,”’ we read, “‘ next morn- 
ing went in his chariot to Colonel Ham- 
ilton’s lodgings at Charing Cross and 
hurried him away. The colonel having 
forgot his sword, his Grace stopped the 
carriage, gave the servant a bunch of 
keys, with orders to bring a mourning 
sword out of a particular closet, and 
then drove to Hyde Park, where they 
found Lord Mohun and General Ma- 
cartney before them. The duke made 
some compliment, and threw off his 
cloak, when Lord Mohun, bowing to 
him, said; ‘I must ask your Grace one 
favor, which is, that these gentlemen 
may have nothing to do in our quarrel.’ 

‘*To this the duke answering, ‘ My 
Lord, I leave them to themselves,’ all 
immediately drew and engaged... . 
Such was the animosity with which 
they fought, that, neglecting the rules 
of art, they seemed to run on one an- 
other as if they tried which should kill 
first.” 

In a few minutes both the principals 
were mortally wounded. The seconds 
survived, although they had their own 
**animosities,”’ to fire their blood, for 
Colonel Hamilton had an old prejudice 
against the general for being made 
major in the Scottish Guards over his 
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héad ; but tiié park-keepers interfered 
before they had seriously injured each 
other. On being examined before the 
Privy Council, Colonel Hamilton gave 
evidence that Macartuey, having been 
disarmed by him, had given the final 
thrust which despatched the duke. 

Whether this was the case or not, it 
raised a hue and cry against the gen- 
eral, who fled the country. The Scot- 
tish peers made the matter their own, 
and presented a petition to Queen 
Anne “that she would be pleased to 
write to all kings and states in alle- 
giance with her, not to shelter General 
Macartney, but to cause him to be ap- 
prehended and sent over to England.” 

But things moved slowly in those 
days. Macartney was safe at Antwerp 
before it was really known that he had 
fled, and there he remained, spite of 
any communication with ‘‘ kings and 
states,”’ till 1716, when he came back 
to England, and (George I. having 
by this time succeeded) gave himself 
up to be tried by the Court of King’s 
Bench. ‘The jury, by direction of the 
court, acquitted him of the murder, 
but found a verdict of manslaughter, of 
which he was discharged by the for- 
mality of a cold iron [that is, he was 
nominally ‘* burnt in the hand ” with a 
cold iron], immediately made use of to 
prevent appeal.”’ 

A bundle of old papers put into our 
hands the other day, revived for us in 
a singular way the story recorded in 
the ‘* Historical Memoirs”? and elab- 
orated in ** Esmond.’’? The papers fell 
apart as we undid the tape which had 
bound them for many a year; and 
there, open to the curious eye of to- 
day, lay all their faded records, their 
forgotten secrets. Accounts, notes of 
receipts and disbursements long since 
settled, estimates for repairs, measure- 
ments of an estate which has been built 
over and municipalized for half a cen- 
tury—such were their contents. 
Those who wrote them, those to whom 
they were written, are gone long ago, 
and the interest of the papers was 
gone with them. 

We had looked through the whole 
dusty packet, and were about to tie it 
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up again when we picked up one paper’ 
which had somehow escaped notice. 
It was a thin, yellow sheet, that might 
have lain in a pocketbook, and we 
unfolded it, hardly expecting it would 
contain anything of more moment tham 
those we had already examined. But a. 
glance told that here was something 
different. The writing was faded, and. 
difficult to decipher at first sight, but 
the date at the end was distinct in old- 
fashioned figuring, “thirteen day of 
february i7i4;°? and below the date 
were signatures in large, legible char-- 
acters, with seals attached to them. 
Gradually we spelt out the lines, till 
the import of the document unravelled 
itself before us, and in spirit we passed 
across the centuries. We were away 
back in Esmond’s world; a world 
of court ladies beautiful as Beatrix, 
of noble gentlemen balancing their 
chances as best they might between 
the Elector of Hanover and the Stuarts. 
at St. Germains ; a world of plots and 
intrigue, whose honor was so false that 
no man dare trust his neighbor, and so 
delicate that for a word, for a gesture 
even — Hyde Park and drawn swords. 
For this worn yellow paper was an 
original document relating to the very 
duel in which the Duke of Hamilton 
was killed, as related by Thackeray. 
But let it tell its own story : — 


We undersubscryvers Tutors to James: 
Duke of Hamilton Being informed that 
Generall George Macartny who was acces- 
sery to the murder of the deceased James: 
Duke of Hamilton our umquile father and 
for apprehending of whom there is a proc- 
lamation issued by her majestie and now 
by good providence issued in the Isle of 
Man And we being desirous to know the 
certainty of the said information, Doe 
hereby give power and commission to you 
Lieutennant James Hamilton and Ensign 
Alexander Cleland (?) to goe in company 
with sutch servants or other persons as 
you shall think fitt to imploy to the said 
Isle of man or to any place where you are 
informed that the said Generall Macartny 
is sailed And there to take tryall if the 
person so called is the Generall Macartny. 
And if it be so found that you apply to the 
governour deputy governour of the Island 
Justices of peace and all other magistrats 
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and officers and officers of the law to keep 
and reserve the said Generall Macartny in 
safe custody untill there be orders sent 
from the government for his transporta- 
tion, and that you doe attend personally on 
him yourselfes and imploy what persons 
you think fitt for the effectual securing his 
person. Given under our hands Att Eden- 
burgh and Hamilton the thirteen day of 
february i7i4. 

HAMILTON. 
TWEEDDALE. 
PANMURE. 


RUGLEN. 
J. HAMILTON. 


‘*We undersubscryvers’’ by whom 
the document is signed and sealed, are 
the guardians of the young duke, a boy 
of ten at the time of his father’s death. 
The first signature ‘‘ Hamilton”’ has a 
black seal attached to it, and may be 
that of the child’s mother ; or could it 
be of his grandmother, the Duchess 
Anne, who was still alive at this time, 
nearly eighty years of age? It bears 
the coat-of-arms on a lozenge, with the 
coronet and supporters, and the family 
motto **Through.’’? The same shield 


and motto are on the seal against 
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** Ruglen,” which is the signature of 
the boy’s uncle, Lord John Hamilton, 
fourth son of the old duchess. 
‘*Tweeddale’’ and ‘Panmure’ are 
uncles by marriage, having married 
his father’s sisters; while the last 
signature to the paper is, according to 
the corresponding shield and motto, 
‘*Tam virtute quam labore,” given in 
** Anderson’s Memoirs,’’ that of Hamil- 
ton of Pencaitland, a member of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, who 
‘* was appointed one of the senators of 
the College of Justice, by the title of 
Lord Pencaitland, in 1712.”’ 

Whether “ Lieutennant James Ham- 
ilton”? and the “fitt persons’? who 
were to accompany him, ever made 
their way to the “said Isle of Man,” 
where “by good providence” her 
Majesty’s proclamation was now 
issued, we do not know. He belonged 
to the Hamiltons of Dowan, and it is 
through the family of his only child 
that this worn and faded record of 
murder and vengeance has been pre- 
served, 





THe ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 
MippLe Ages.—The first harbinger of 
the great change that was to come over 
the making of books I take to be the pro- 
duction in Italy of most beautifully written 
copies of the Latin classics. These are 
often very highly ornamented ; and at first 
not only do they imitate (very naturally) 
the severe hands of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, but even (though a long 
way off) the interlacing ornament of that 
period. In these books the writing, it 
must be said, is in its kind far more beau- 
tiful than the ornament. There were so 
many written and pictured books produced 
in the fifteenth century that space quite 
fails me to write of them as their great 
merits deserve. In the middle of the cen- 
tury an invention, in itself trifling, was 
forced upon Europe by the growing demand 
for more and cheaper books. Gutenberg 
somehow got hold of punches, matrices, 
the adjustable mould, and so of cast mov- 
able type; Schoeffer, Mentehn, and the 
rest of them caught up the art with the 
energy and skill so characteristic of the 
medieval craftsman. The new German 





art spread like wildfire into every country 
of Europe ; and in a few years written 
books had become mere toys for the im- 
mensely rich. Yet the scribe, the rubri- 
cator, and the illuminator died hard. 
Decorated written books were produced in 
great numbers after printing had become 
common; by far the greater number of 
these were Books of Hours, very highly 
ornamented and much pictured. Their 
style is as definite as any of the former 
ones, but it has now gone off the road of 
logical consistency ; for divorce has taken 
place between the picture-work and the 
ornament. Often the pictures are exqui- 
sitely finished miniatures belonging to the 
best schools of painting of the day; but 
often also they are clearly the work of men 
employed to fill up a space, and having no 
interest in their work save livelihood. The 
ornament never fell quite so low as that, 
though as ornament it is not very ‘‘ distin- 
guished,’’ and often, especially in the latest 
books, scarcely adds to the effect on the 
page of the miniature to which it is sub- 
sidiary. WILLIAM Morris. 
Magazine of Art. 





